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I 

THE  DUTY  OF  THE  INTELLECTUALS 

I 

The  French  are  keen  in  classification  and  apt  in  nomencla¬ 
ture.  They  have  devised  a  special  designation  for  the  men 
of  light  and  leading,  who  are  indisputably  influential  in  the 
community  yet  who  rarely  descend  into  the  arena  of  practi¬ 
cal  politics.  These  artists  and  these  philosophers,  these 
men  of  letters  and  these  men  of  science,  figiu'es  of  national 
importance,  the  French  are  wont  to  group  together  and  to 
call  them  collectively  The  Intellectuals.  Corresponding 
groups  exist  in  every  other  country,  of  course,  even  if  their 
solidarity  and  their  significance  is  nowh^e  else  as  fully 
recognized  as  it  is  in  France;  and  in  every  people  these 
intellectuals  may  be  summoned  for  service  to  the  state; 
they  may  have  imposed  upon  them  suddenly  a  duty  not 
possible  of  performance  by  any  other  group. 

When  Matthew  Arnold  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  United 
States  now  thirty-five  years  ago,  he  prepared  an  opening  lec¬ 
ture  specially  for  us,  choosing  for  it  a  topic  from  which  he  could 
deduce  a  moral  of  immediate  and  permanent  importance 
to  those  he  was  directly  addressing.  He  called  his  dis¬ 
course,  Numbers,  or  the  Remnant,  and  with  characteristic 
courage  he  warned  us  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  not 
to  be  received  everywhere  and  always  as  the  voice  of  God. 
He  insisted  on  the  duty  laid  upon  the  more  thoughtful  and 
the  better  informed  to  combat  any  tendency  toward  a  blind 
\delding  to  the  pressure  of  the  more  ignorant  majority. 
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He  dwelt  upon  the  supreme  significance  of  a  saving  remnant 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  of  the  most  upright,  ready  al¬ 
ways  to  resist  the  momentary  unanimity  of  the  mob,  and  . 
capable  of  holding  fast  to  ancient  landmarks,  no  matter  how 
high  and  how  fierce  the  tide  which  might  seem  to  be  about 
to  batter  them  down  and  sweep  them  away. 

Of  course,  Arnold  was  far  too  shrewd  to  be  tempted  to  the 
extreme,  and  to  hold  with  Ibsen  that  the  majority  is  always 
in  the  wrong.  The  persuasive  British  critic  had  derived 
from  his  study  of  French  life  and  French  literature  not  a 
little  of  the  social  instinct  of  the  French,  ever  a  corrective 
of  excessive  individualism  like  that  which  invalidates  the 
preaching  of  the  stern  and  egotistic  Scandinavian  dramatist. 
The  majority  is  not  always  in  the  wrong,  and  the  minority 
is  not  always  in  the  right.  Yet  the  multitude  is  inclined 
to  have  fleeting  fits  of  hysteria ;  and  then  unless  it  is  recalled  to 
its  self-possession  by  the  voice  of  the  few  who  have  kept 
their  self-control  it  is  in  danger  of  rushing  down  a 
steep  place  and  casting  itself  into  the  sea.  Arnold  quoted 
a  pertinent  passage  from  Plato,  describing  the  plight  of  a 
people  which  is  deprived  of  this  element  of  stability: 

“There  is  but  a  very  small  remnant  of  honest  followers 
of  wisdom,  and  they  are  those  who  have  tasted  how  sweet 
and  blessed  a  possession  is  wisdom,  and  who  can  fully  see, 
moreover,  the  madness  of  the  multitude,  and  that  there  is 
no  one,  we  may  say,  whose  action  in  public  matters  is  sound, 
and  no  ally  for  whosoever  would  help  the  just — what  are 
they  to  do?” 

The  same  point  was  more  recently  made — and  with  a  more 
direct  reference  to  conditions  often  occurring  in  a  modem 
democracy — by  Professor  George  Burton  Adams  in  his  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  address  at  Columbia  University  in  the  spring  of 
1917:  ‘  ‘For  it  often  happens  in  the  history  of  democracies  that 
the  man  who  stands  in  the  place  of  leadership,  whose  duty  it 
is  from  his  position  to  point  out  the  way  upon  which  the  na¬ 
tion  ought  to  enter,  choosesrather  to  wait  until  the  general 
opinion  makes  itself  known.  When  this  happens,  the 
duty  falls  with  more  than  usual  weight  upon  those  men  who 
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can  lead  the  opinion  of  their  communities;  and  in  every 
community  like  this,  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  educated  man.” 

Sometimes  “the  man  who  stands  in  the  place  of  leader¬ 
ship,”  that  is  to  say,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  republic, 
is  truly  a  leader,  stalwart  in  maintaining  his  own  con¬ 
victions,  and  resolute  in  resisting  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  when  he  is  convinced  that  it  is  being  temporarily 
exerted  in  the  wrong  direction.  In  our  own  history  we  have 
^en  many  instances  of  this  manly  courage,  which  risked 
immediate  unpopularity  to  secure  an  ultimate  result  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  whole  community.  Washington  refused  to 
yield  to  the  clamor  which  insisted  that  we  should  again  go 
to  war  with  Great  Britain;  Grant  vetoed  the  inflation  bill; 
and  Cleveland  withstood  the  apparently  irresistible  demand 
for  free  silver. 

But  there  have  been  other  moments  in  our  history  when 
the  political  leader  of  the  hour  has  waited  until  general 
opinion  made  itself  known,  and  when  he  has  then  made  him¬ 
self  the  mouthpiece  and  the  instrument  of  the  majority, 
even  tho  he  did  not  himself  share  its  opinions.  Of  comse 
this  is  an  abdication  of  the  privilege  of  leadership;  and  it 
reduces  the  politician  conforming  to  this  practise  to  the 
contemptible  position  of  the  fabled  French  demagog  who 
was  warned  against  following  the  mob,  and  who  explained 
with  frank  ingenuity  “But  I  must  follow  them — I  am  their 
leader!” 

II 

When  the  foremost  officer  in  the  state  lacks  the  vision 
and  the  courage  to  stand  up  in  behalf  of  the  eternal  principles 
endangered  for  the  moment  by  the  misdirected  enthusiasm 
of  the  majority,  then,  as  Professor  Adams  says,  the  duty 
of  the  resisting  the  evil  desire  of  the  hours  falls  with  more 
than  usual  weight  upon  those  men  who  have  it  in  them 
to  be  truly  leaders,  the  men  of  education,  of  intellect,  of 
intelligence.  We  are  often  told  that  a  democracy  like  ours 
has  no  respect  for  what  must  be  termed  the  aristocracy  of 
intellect,  and  that  this  disrespect  is  proved  by  the  absence 
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of  the  members  of  this  mentally  superior  group  from  the 
higher  places  in  the  government  of  the  city,  of  the  state  and 
of  the  nation.  There  is  no  denying  that  our  Intellectuals 
have  not  often  held  high  position  in  the  public  service. 
But  this  is  not  a  condition  peculiar  to  the  United  States 
in  the  twentieth  centuIy^ 

Only  very  rarely  in  any  period  and  in  any  place  have  the 
foremost  intellects  of  that  time  and  country  been  engaged 
in  the  actual  work  of  administration  and  legislation.  It  is 
true  that  Goethe  did,  for  a  few  years,  have  a  large  share  in 
the  ruling  of  little  Weimar.  It  is  true  also  that  Caesar, 
Frederick  and  Napoleon,  Richelieu,  Cromwell  and  Bis- 
mark  were  all  of  them  men  of  exceptional  acumen  and 
imagination;  but  it  is  not  as  intellectual  chiefs  that  we 
remember  them.  Statesmen,  however  successful,  are  not 
likely  to  be  advanced  thinkers,  pioneers  of  speculative  in¬ 
quiry,  and  they  would  not  have  been  so  successful  in  their 
own  special  field  if  they  had  been  prone  to  the  pioneering 
investigations  which  would  have  separated  them  in  sympathy 
from  the  main  body  of  the  plain  people  whom  it  was  their 
first  duty  to  guide.  As  President  Eliot  once  put  it  pithily, 
“political  leaders  are  very  seldom  leaders  of  thought;  they 
are  generally  trying  to  induce  masses  of  men  to  act  on 
principles  thought  out  long  before;’’  and  “their  skill  is  in  the 
selection  of  practicable  approximations  to  their  ideal;  their 
arts  are  arts  of  exposition  and  persuasion ;  their  honor  comes 
from  fidelity  under  trying  circumstances  to  familiar  princi¬ 
ples.’’ 

It  is  when  these  political  leaders  are  derelict  to  duty,  and 
betray  their  trusts  by  lack  of  fidelity  to  familiar  principles 
that  the  intellectual  aristocracy,  the  philosophers  and  the 
educators,  the  men  of  letters  and  the  men  of  science,  are 
under  obligation  to  abandon  their  several  studies  for  the 
moment,  and  to  testify  to  the  permanence  of  the  familiar 
principles  which  are  attacked  by  the  majority,  and  unde¬ 
fended  by  its  official  leaders.  It  is  then  their  duty  to  try 
to  resist  and  to  stabilize  public  opinion,  as  on  other  occasions 
and  under  other  circumstances  it  is  their  duty  to  stimulate 
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and  to  encourage  it.  A  country  is  fortunate  when  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  its  intellectual  aristocracy  are  conscious  of  this 
obligation,  and  alive  to  the  privilege  it  confers;  and  a 
country  is  singularly  unfortunate  when  those  who  ought  to 
be  its  chief  spirits  renounce  their  chieftainship,  step  down 
from  their  lofty  isolation,  and  throw  in  their  lot  with  the 
mob. 

Even  when  there  is  no  emotional  excitement  in  public 
affairs,  the  more  calmly  thinking  class  has  the  special 
function  of  reacting  against  the  natural  national  self- 
glorification — which  may  be  useful  when  kept  strictly 
within  bounds,  but  which  is  dangerous,  not  to  say  deadly, 
when  allowed  to  run  riot.  Every  powerful  and  expanding 
people  has  a  tendency  to  exalt  itself,  and  to  hold  itself  as 
indisputably  superior  to  all  its  rivals.  Sometimes  this  be¬ 
lief  is  so  ingrained  and  deep-rooted  and  long-standing  that 
it  feels  no  need  for  overt  expression;  it  expects  to  be  taken 
for  granted  even  if  unstated ;  and  something  of  this  attitude 
might  have  been  seen  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  both  in  France  and  in  England.  Sometimes  it  is 
a  sudden  and  violent  reaction  from  previous  self-deprecia¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  the  swift  result  of  a  new  national '  consciousness ; 
and  then  it  is  likely  to  demand  vehement  proclamation, 
as  tho  it  was  not  quite  sure  of  itself,  and  needed  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  by  the  emphatic  assertion  of  its  supremacy ;  and  some¬ 
thing  of  this  attitude  was  to  be  seen  in  Germany  in  the  early 
years  of  the  twentieth  century.  Sometimes  it  was  due  not 
so  much  to  actual  achievement  as  to  a  sublime  belief  in  the 
possible  accomplishment  of  the  future;  and  something  of 
this  attitude  was  observable  in  the  boastfulness  not  in¬ 
frequently  heard  in  the  United  States  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  this  attitude,  it  calls  for  constant 
and  vigilant  self-criticism.  Lowell,  both  in  the  verse  of  a 
Fable  for  critics  and  in  the  prose  of  his  essays,  shot  shafts  of 
pungent  wit  into  the  inflated  figure  of  Brother  Jonathan 
distended  by  self -puffery;  and  Matthew  Arnold  was  un¬ 
tiring  in  protest  against  Macaulay’s  complacent  assumption 
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of  British  supremacy  in  literature.  Of  course  every  great 
people  possesses  certain  qualities  in  greater  abundance  than 
any  of  its  rivals;  and  equally  of  course  there  are  other 
qualities  in  which  it  is  more  or  less  deficient.  Arnold, 
again,  deserved  well  of  his  countrymen  for  the  insistence 
with  which  he  called  attention  to  the  French  virtues  of 
order  and  organization,  harmony  and  proportion — qualities 
which  he  urged  his  more  energetically  imaginative  country¬ 
men  to  acquire  from  their  hereditary  rivals. 

Ill 

It  is  however  not  so  much  in  the  hours  of  calm  as  in  the 
days  of  national  excitement  that  the  influence  of  the  in¬ 
tellectuals  is  most  useful.  When  a  people  is  about  to  be 
swept  off  its  feet  by  hysteric  emotionalism  then  there  is  a 
burden  laid  upon  “the  honest  followers  of  wisdom  and  those 
who  have  tasted  how  sweet  and  blessed  a  possession  is 
wisdom,  and  who  can  see  moreover  the  madness  of  the 
multitude.”  A  country  is  then  fortunate  indeed  if  its 
Intellectuals  measure  up  to  their  duty;  and  it  is  sadly 
bereft  if  they  sink  themselves  in  the  mad  multitude. 

Here  in  the  United  States  in  the  dark  years  after  the 
passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  our  Intellectuals  rose  to 
the  occasion,  and  were  incessant  in  insistence  on  the  iniquity 
of  slavery,  and  on  the  plain  right  of  every  man  to  own  him¬ 
self.  The  influence  of  the  lyrics  of  Whittier  and  Lowell  was 
direct;  but  it  was  probably  not  more  potent  than  the  in¬ 
direct  influence  of  Emerson’s  individualistic  philosophy. 

In  Great  Britain  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Intellec¬ 
tuals — always  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Johnson — were 
almost  united  in  opposing  the  folly  of  the  American  policy 
of  George  III.  And  in  the  nineteenth  century  many  of  the 
Intellectuals  were  not  in  favor  of  the  Boer  War;  and  the 
stand  they  then  took  was  one  factor  in  bringing  about  a 
final  settlement,  so  liberal  in  its  terms  to  the  defeated  party 
that  it  assured  the  lasting  unity  of  the  new  South  African 
commonwealth . 

But  it  is  in  France  that  the  Intellectuals  have  had  occasion 
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to  exert  themselves  most  often  and  most  effectively.  France 
is  fortunate  in  that  she  has  never  lacked  men  of  vision  and 
of  courage,  willing  to  stand  up  to  be  counted,  even  if  they 
had  to  stand  alone.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  sunk  in  lust 
and  corruption,  the  frail  Voltaire  cried  aloud  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  for  justice  to  Calas,  and  never  desisted  until  the  hideous 
wrong  was  righted,  in  so  far  as  this  might  be.  In  the 
second  empire  of  that-  shabby  and  shoddy  adventurer, 
Napoleon  III,  Victor  Hugo,  the  foremost  figure  in  French 
literature,  remained  in  voluntary  exile,  and  never  ceased 
his  protest  against  the  usurper.  And  finally  in  the  third 
republic,  when  the  iniquity  against  Dreyfus  had  been 
consummated,  and  when  public  opinion  was  overwhelming 
in  favor  of  accepting  the  verdict  of  the  military  court  as 
settling  the  question  absolutely  and  forever,  a  little  group 
of  the  Intellectuals  refused  to  take  part  in  this  conspiracy 
of  silence.  They  declined  to  be  satisfied  with  any  solution 
of  the  difficulty  which  was  betrayal  of  justice.  It  was  the 
famous  letter  of  Emile  Zola,  7  Accuse,  with  its  vigorous 
and  vehement  rhetoric,  which  rang  forth  as  a  clarion  call 
to  all  those  who  held  eternal  right  superior  to  temporary 
expediency.  Nor  was  Zola  alone  in  his  attitude;,  Anatole 
France  was  not  less  resolute;  and  they  were  only  two  from 
a  host  of  the  Intellectuals. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  state  is  reduced  to  the  pitiable  con¬ 
dition  depicted  by  Plato,  when  its  multitude  is  mad  and 
when  there  is  no  one  whose  action  in  public  matters  is  sound, 
'the  saving  remnant  may  be  ver>^  small;  its  members  may 
be  very  few ;  and  yet  it  is  able  to  manifest  itself  and  to  make 
itself  heard,  and  to  do  what  it  can  to  counteract  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  hysteria  which  has  captured  the  populace.  It  is 
not  often  that  a  nation  is  found  to  be  without  “honest 
followers  of  wisdom.”  It  is  not  often — but  it  does  happen 
on  occasion;  and  it  has  happened  recently.  In  the  past 
four  years  we  have  had  superabundant  evidence  that  a 
great  people  may  decline  into  this  pitiable  condition, 
despairingly  described  by  Plato,  a  people  whom  we  should 
have  held  to  be  almost  immune  from  hysteria  -a  people 
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whom  we  should  have  believed  to  be  more  than  adequately 
provided  with  a  saving  remnant  of  men  who  have  tasted 
how  sweet  and  blessed  a  possession  is  wisdom. 

IV 

If  there  ever  was  a  moment  in  the  history  of  a  great 
nation  when  it  had  imperative  need  for  a  clear-thinking 
minority,  stalwart  in  the  faith,  however  few  in  number, 
that  moment  arrived  in  Germany  in  the  months  w'hich 
followed  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Then,  if  ever,  was  the 
opportunity  for  the  champions  of  German  culture,  for  the 
Intellectuals  of  Germany,  for  the  saving  remnant,  to  render 
to  their  country  a  service  of  incalculable  value.  It  was  their 
chance  to  do  for  Germany  in  her  hour  of  madness  what  the 
Intellectual  leaders  of  France  had  done  for  their  country 
in  the  fiery  furor  aroused  by  the  Dreyfus  affair.  But  there 
was  not  a  single  one  of  the  high  priests  of  German  culture 
who  had  the  courage  to  initiate  the  brave  attitude  of  Zola 
when  he  flung  I  Accuse  in  the  face  of  those  w'ho  were  de¬ 
fending  an  indefensible  wrong. 

Not  only  did  the  Intellectuals  of  Germany  fail  to  urge 
moderation  upon  their  fellow-subjects,  and  to  use  their 
influence  to  modify  as  far  as  might  be  the  fierceness  of 
popular  feeling,  stimulated  by  every  possible  governmental 
organization,  but  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  cajoled  or 
coerced  into  signing  a  manifesto,  of  which  the  sole  effect  in 
Germany  itself  was  to  intensify  the  spirit  of  hate.  It  was 
less  than  three  months  after  the  military  party  had  plunged 
Europe  into  war  that  ninety-three  philosophers  and  artists, 
men  of  letters  and  men  of  science  sent  forth  their  perfervid 
protest  formally  addrest  “to  the  civilized  world,”  in  which 
they  denounced  “the  lies  and  calumnies  with  which  enemies 
are  endeavoring  to  stain  the  honor  of  Germany  in  her  hard 
struggle  for  existence,  a  struggle  which  has  been  forced 
upon  her.” 

We  do  not  know  who  was  the  actual  writer  of  this  mani¬ 
festo  with  its  declamatory  rhetoric ;  but  whoever  he  may  have 
been,  his  fellow-signers  made  themselves  responsible  for  his 
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series  of  denials  of  things  which  the  civilized  world  knew  to 
be  facts.  Very  likely  it  was  the  result  of  the  collaboration  of 
several  writers,  uniting  their  skill  to  make  their  unfounded 
assertions  the  more  emphatic.  They  borrowed  the  device 
of  repeating  their  negative  “It  is  not  true”  from  the  affirma¬ 
tive  /  Accuse  of  Zola’s  noble  letter.  But  where  the  French¬ 
man  had  stood  up  alone  in  defense  of  what  he  believed  to 
be  right,  and  in  defiance  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  over¬ 
whelming  opinion  of  his  fellow-citizens,  the  German  In¬ 
tellectuals  enrolled  themselves  in  a  company  of  nearly  a 
hundred  to  lend  the  weight  of  their  reputations  to  a  series 
of  assertions  which,  even  then,  the  majority  of  them  might 
have  known  to  be  unfounded  and  false. 

“It  is  not  true,”  so  they  asserted  that  Germans  were  guilty 
of  causing  the  war,  that  they  had  trespast  in  neutral 
Belgium,  that  they  had  wantonly  destroyed  Louvain,  that 
their  warfare  had*  violated  international  law,  and  that  it 
was  possible  to  make  a  distinction  between  German  mili¬ 
tarism  and  German  civilization.  And  they  ended  their 
appeal  to  the  civilized  world  with  this  demand:  “Have 
faith  in  us!  Believe  that  we  shall  carry  on  this  war  to  the 
end  as  a  civilized  nation,  to  whom  the  legacy  of  a  Goethe,  a 
Beethoven,  and  a  Kant  is  just  as  sacred  as  its  own  hearths 
and  homes.” 

This  last  paragraph  may  have  been  meant  either  as  a 
prophecy  or  as  a  promise ;  and  in  either  case  it  has  lamentably 
failed  of  performance.  What  would  Goethe  and  Bee¬ 
thoven  and  Kant  have  thought  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania  and  the  Sussex,  of  the  massacre  of  the  Armenians, 
of  the  deportation  of  the  Belgians  and  of  the  murder  of 
women  and  children  by  bombs  dropt  from  Zeppelins  upon 
unfortified  towns? 

Yet  to  this  protest  the  signers  pledged  their  names  and 
their  honor;  and  these  signers  bore  the  most  honorable 
names  in  Germany,  many  of  them  enjoying  a  world-wide 
reputation.  Among  them  were  Brandi,  Dorpfeld,  Eucken, 
Fulda,  Haeckel,  Hamack,  Hauptmann,  Humperdinck, 
Ostwald,  Roentgen,  Sudermann,  Willamovitz-Moellendorf 
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and  Wundt.  Perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to  apportionate  the 
blame  between  the  artists  and  the  scientists  and  to  relieve 
the  former  of  a  little  of  the  odium  which  the  latter  can  not 
escape.  The  men  of  letters,  the  dramatists,  the  musicians 
may  perhaps  be  a  little  more  excusable  for  surrendering  to 
the  emotion  of  the  moment,  since  their  art  is  irtipossible 
without  abundant  feeling.  Artists  must  possess  emotion, 
even  if  they  ought  also  to  be  dowered  with  intelligence. 
But  what  might  be  excused  in  men  of  letters  is  inexcusable 
in  men  of  science,  who  do  not  need  emotion,  and  whose 
function  it  is  to  know — to  know  with  absolute  precision. 
It  is  the  sole  duty  of  the  scientist  to  suppress  his  personal 
equation,  to  see  the  thing  as  it  really  is,  to  report  on  it 
without  exaggeration  or  diminution,  and  to  assert  nothing 
that  he  can  not  prove.  But  here  we  find  the  chief  German 
scientists,  historians  and  physicists  alike,  making  solemn 
asseverations  about  things  which  they  had  not  scientifically 
investigated  and  as  to  which  they  had  no  secure  knowledge. 
Their  declaration  has  dealt  a  death  blow  to  the  reputation 
of  German  science;  this  reputation  has  not  been  wounded 
in  the  house  of  its  friends,  it  has  been  assassinated  by  its 
friends. 

It  may  be  argued  that  these  German  Intellectuals  made  a 
superb  self-sacrifice  when  they  pledged  their  names  and 
their  honor  to  reckless  misstatements,  and  that  they  merely 
proffered  their  reputations  as  the  German  soldiers  were 
risking  their  lives.  If  this  was  the  motive  of  any  of  them, 
as  it  may  very  well  have  been,  the  sacrifice  was  in  vain. 
When  the  Roman  Curtius  plunged  into  the  fiery  gulf,  he 
knew  in  advance  that  his  heroic  deed  would  cause  the 
gaping  earth  to  close.  But  when  these  German  Intellectuals 
flung  their  names  and  their  honor  into  the  chasm,  it  yawned 
only  the  wider. 

Here  is  one  obvious  explanation  of  the  pitiful  plight  in 
which  Germany  finds  herself  today,  without  a  single  friend, 
except  her  vassal  allies,  and  with  the  civilized  world  in  arms 
against  her.  Her  Intellectuals  failed  her  in  her  hour  of 
need ;  they  did  not  stand  forth  as  honest  followers  of  wisdom ; 
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they  allowed  themselves  to  be  drafted  by  the  military 
machine  as  docilely  as  the  cannon-fodder  in  the  ranks  of  the 
regiments  that  invaded  Belgium.  And  their  dereliction 
from  their  duty  dates  further  back,  to  the  days  long  before 
the  war  when  they  made  no  effort,  singly  or  collectively, 
to  counteract  the  insidious  megalomania  which  was  dominat¬ 
ing  Germany.  They  did  not  combat  this  boastfulness; 
they  took  part  in  it.  They  led  the  shouting  and  the  tumult 
of  self-praise.  They  thereby  abdicated  their  leadership; 
and  we  need  not  wonder  that  when  this  megalomania  re¬ 
sulted  in  war  they  banded  themselves  together  to  intensify 
the  madness  of  the  multitude. 

These  German  leaders  might  be  intellectual,  but  they  were 
not  intelligent.  Some  of  these  might  be  professors  of 
psychology,  but  they  had  little  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Some  of  them  might  be  poets  and  playwrights,  but  they  were 
deficient  in  understanding  of  the  human  heart.  They  were 
convinced,  and  they  aided  in  convincing  the  populace,  that 
the  Germans  were  the  chosen  people,  that  they  were  the  salt 
of  the  earth,  that  they  were  the  elect  of  God,  that  they 
were  supreme  in  all  the  arts  and  in  all  the  sciences.  Hold¬ 
ing  these  convictions  there  was  not  one  German  Intellectual 
who  was  prepared  to  play  the  part  of  a  Lowell  or  of  an 
Arnold  and  to  reiterate  the  unwelcome  truths  that  a  people 
needs  to  hear  from  its  leaders.  Even  in  the  years  of  peace 
they  had  little  self-respecting  independence;  and  when  war 
broke  in  all  its  horror  they  were  unresistingly  dragooned 
into  the  sacrifice  of  their  reputations,  their  honor  and  the 
honor  of  German  science. 

Brander  Matthews 

Columbia  University 
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READJUSTMENTS  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION* 

Education  is  never  static.  Like  civilization,  it  is  con¬ 
stantly  in  a  state  of  flux.  It  is  always  changing,  perhaps 
advancing,  perhaps  receding,  but  changing,  developing. 
These  changes  are  seldom  sudden,  rarely  decisive,  definite 
steps.  They  are  movements,  tendencies,  slow,  gradual, 
and  often  difficult  of  recognition.  If,  however,  we  can 
recognize  these  movements  as  they  are  taking  place,  if  we 
can,  with  some  accuracy,  perceive  the  trend  of  events,  not 
only  do  we  derive  an  intellectual  satisfaction  from  the 
knowledge,  but  we  are  in  a  position  to  aid  the  movement, 
to  accelerate  or  retard,  and  to  avoid  mistakes  and  possible 
dangers. 

At  this  time  in  the  world’s  history  such  a  study  is  of 
peculiar  interest.  In  the  field  of  secondary  education  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned,  significant  changes  have  been 
taking  place,  due  partly  to  conditions  of  life  and  partly  to 
certain  definite  aims  and  theories  that  men  have  tried  to 
realize  and  to  put  into  practise.  Just  now,  moreover,  we 
are  confronted  with  conditions  which  may  change  the  whole 
course  of  events  in  educational  progress.  What  the  effect 
of  this  war  is  to  be  on  the  minds  of  men  and  on  civilization 
in  general,  is  not  yet  entirely  clear,  but  one  thing  is  certain, 
and  that  is  that  the  effect  is  going  to  be  very  great.  It 
does  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but  we  know  that  we 
shall  not  be  what  we  have  been. 

The  intellectual  and  economic  changes  that  are  already 
taking  place  will  be  reflected  in  our  education,  and  not  only 
is  it  fascinating  to  speculate  on  the  coming  readjustments, 
but  to  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  education, 
and  to  whom  education  is  the  great  work  of  the  world,  it 

*  An  address  delivered  at  the  Wesleyan  University  Teachers’  Con¬ 
ference,  Middletown,  Conn.,  February  22,  1918. 
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is  a  matter  of  immediate,  practical  importance.  We  can 
not  control  the  flood,  but  we  can  erect  barriers  and  open 
channels,  and  in  a  very  real  sense  we  can  help  to  guide  and 
direct  the  stream. 

Two  distinct  tendencies  have  been  discernible  in  the  field 
of  secondary  education  in  the  last  few  years,  and  these 
tendencies  are  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  just  now 
because  they  are  going  to  be  intensified  and  strengthened 
by  the  stress  of  war  conditions.  The  first  of  these  is  a 
clearly  marked  movement  to  establish  definite  standards 
of  work  and  of  attainment.  Superficially  this  has  ap¬ 
peared  chiefly  as  an  attempt  to  secure  uniformity.  While, 
however,  the  outward  aim  has  been  mainly  for  uniformity, 
beneath  the  surface  the  controlling  and  impelling  desire  has 
been  to  substitute  definite  standards  of  work  and  accom¬ 
plishment  for  vague  and  uncertain  methods  and  results. 
This  tendency  has  been  fostered  by  certain  agencies;  per¬ 
haps  it  has  even  been  largely  due  to  them.  Among  these 
agencies  may  be  mentioned  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  which 
has  set  up  minimum  standards  for  college  entrance;  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  which  has  not  only 
formulated  uniform  requirements  in  the  various  subjects 
offered  for  admission  to  college,  but  has  done  more  than  any 
other  agency  in  recent  years  to  establish  in  our  schools 
definite  and  high  standards  of  accuracy  and  thoroness; 
and  the  New  England  Certificate  Board,  which  has  helped 
to  unify  and  systematize  what  had  been  a  most  chaotic 
and  unsystematic  piece  of  educational  business.  The  work 
has  also  been  aided  by  many  associations  and  conferences 
in  which  various  specific  problems  have  been  fully,  and  some¬ 
times  profitably,  discust,  and  by  the  National  Conference 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
in  which  representatives  of  the  three  bodies  mentioned  and 
of  other  authoritative  organizations  have  formulated  de¬ 
finitions  and  framed  recommendations.  The  movement  has 
been  marked,  and  there  is  today  far  more  unity  and  uni 
formity  in  secondary  education  than  ten  or  fifteen  yea^X" 
ago. 
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Unifonnity  in  itself  is  an  advantage,  provided  it  is  not 
carried  too  far.  It  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  there 
is  a  conceivable  danger  of  going  to  extremes  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  If  the  worship  of  uniformity  should  be  carried  to  the 
point  of  stifling  initiative,  of  sacrificing  individuality,  of 
discomaging  experiment,  it  would  tend  to  destroy  vitality 
and  to  bring  about  a  Prussian  rigidity  that  would  be  most 
unfortunate.  There  are  few  signs,  however,  that  our 
schools  are  in  any  immediate  danger  of  suffering  from  undue 
uniformity. 

This  tendency  toward  definite  standards  of  attainment  is  a 
movement  in  the  direction  of  greater  accuracy  and  thoroness, 
and  since  superficiality  and  vagueness  are  two  of  the  greatest 
weaknesses  in  modern  American  education,  it  marks  to  my 
mind  a  distinct  advance.  And  this  tendency  is  being 
accentuated  and  accelerated  by  war  demands  and  by 
military  spirit.  From  our  training  camps  there  is  being 
reflected  into  the  schools  a  new  feeling  in  favor  of  hard  work 
as  opposed  to  desultory  effort,  and  a  new  spirit  in  regard 
to  doing  a  job  exactly,  and  not  in  the  easiest  way.  The 
war  may  not  radically  change  the  nature  of  the  American 
boy,  but  it  is  helping  to  weaken  the  reverence  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  student  for  the  “gentleman’s  grade,’’  and  to  shake  his 
satisfaction  with  merely  “getting  by.’’ 

In  the  second  place  there  is  distinctly  visible  in  our 
secondary  education  what  may  be  called  a  vocational 
tendency.  This  tendency  shows  itself  in  two  forms.  It 
appears  first  in  the  increase  of  studies,  and  of  courses  of 
study,  the  primary  aim  of  which  is  preparation  for  a  specific 
calling,  rather  than  fundamental  training.  It  is  seen 
secondly  in  the  setting  up  of  definite,  practical  aims  in  a 
large  part  of  our  school  work. 

Probably  no  tendency  has  caused  more  alarm  than  has 
this  in  the  minds  of  those  of  us  who  believe  firmly  in  broad 
culture,  and  who,  in  the  face  of  certain  psychological  ex¬ 
perts,  still  hold  to  the  faith  that  training  and  discipline  are 
fundamental  aims  of  education.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  these 
firmly  grounded  beliefs,  and  in  spite  of  the  extremes  to  which 
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some  enthusiasts  have  gone,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
this  vocational  tendency  is  on  the  whole  a  salutary  in¬ 
fluence. 

The  value  of  vocational  training  for  a  certain  part  of  the 
youth  of  our  country  can  hardly  be  questioned.  A  large 
proportion  of  our  boys  and  girls  are  not  by  nature  particu¬ 
larly  fitted  for  abstract  study.  By  natural  endowment 
and  by  force  of  circumstances  their  education  is  destined  to 
be  extremely  limited.  At  an  early  age  they  will  leave 
school  to  take  up  active  work,  and  it  is  important  that  in 
school  they  shall  secure  a  training  which  will  fit  them  to  be 
more  skilful  and  more  intelligent  workmen  and  work¬ 
women.  Not  only  will  they  gain  from  vocational  studies 
a  better  foundation  for  their  actual  work,  but  because  of  the 
greater  reality  and  vitality  they  will  attack  such  studies 
with  greater  zest  and  will  gain  from  them  a  better  mental 
training  than  from  more  abstract  courses  which  do  not 
make  to  them  so  strong  an  appeal. 

We  are  chiefly  concerned,  however,  with  a  different  class 
of  student,  with  the  student  who  has  at  least  potentially 
in  mind  a  higher  aim,  who  is  seeking  what  we  call  a  liberal 
education.  Even  in  this  field  the  vocational  tendency  is 
clearly  discernible.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  movement  to 
substitute  blacksmithing  and  typewriting  for  the  old 
traditional  college  preparatory  subjects.  I  refer  to  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  the  teaching  of  these  old  established  sub¬ 
jects  more  practical  and  more  immediate  in  their  appeal. 

This  tendency  is  seen  in  the  movement  to  make  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  modern  languages  more  direct  and  useful,  with  greater 
stress  on  the  spoken  and  written  word,  to  tie  up  the  study 
of  history  with  that  of  civics  and  of  contemporary  events, 
to  relate  physics  and  chemistry  with  wireless,  the  gas 
engine,  agriculture,  and  the  making  of  high  explosives, 
and  in  the  attempt  to  make  direct  and  alive  the  teaching 
even  of  such  an  antiquated  subject  as  Latin  by  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  power  of  sight  reading  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  rudimentary  conversation  in  elementary  classes. 

Now,  in  so  far  as  this  tendency  is  commercial  and 
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utilitarian  in  its  aims,  it  is  dangerous.  We  must  frankly 
admit  that  the  increasing  of  one’s  earning  capacity  is  a 
legitimate  aim,  but  when  this  becomes  the  dominant  aim 
of  education  there  is  more  than  a  danger  of  sacrificing  some 
of  the  deeper  and  more  worthy  realities.  We  do  not  live 
by  bread  alone,  and  the  man  who  is  compelled,  or  who 
chooses,  to  concentrate  his  mind  on  securing  bread  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  higher  things  of  life,  thereby  narrows  and 
dwarfs  his  soul  and  fails  of  his  full  development. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  question.  The 
great  weakness  of  our  academic  education,  and  this  applies 
both  to  school  and  to  college,  is  in  the  failure  to  make  a 
vital  appeal  to  the  mind  of  the  student.  The  curse  of 
modern  academic  education  is  that  so  many  of  our  students 
take  it  in  a  desultory,  disinterested  fashion.  To  meet  and 
overcome  this  is  the  great  problem  with  which  every  live 
teacher  is  wrestling.  In  dispelling  this  indifference  nothing 
is  found  more  effective  than  to  rouse  in  the  student’s  mind 
the  conviction  that  the  study  which  he  is  pursuing  is  related 
definitely  and  directly  to  what  he  hopes  to  accomplish  in 
life.  When  that  feeling  is  roused  the  study  becomes  vital, 
and  when  a  study  is  vital  to  the  student’s  mind  the  victory 
is  won. 

Vocation  does  not  necessarily  mean  bread  and  butter. 
Practical  value  in  the  sense  in  which  I  use  it  does  not  of 
necessity  mean  money  value.  Money  getting  is  not  the 
motive  that  looms  largest  in  the  student’s  mind  today. 
There  is  a  large  element  of  genuine  idealism  in  our  youth. 
The  young  men  who  fill  our  higher  schools  and  colleges 
are  not  there  because  they  hope  by  means  of  their  education 
to  make  larger  incomes.  They  are  there  because  they  w'ant 
to  fit  themselves  to  lead  broader,  fuller,  more  useful  lives. 
Influence,  service,  satisfaction  are,  I  believe,  the  strongest 
motives  in  our  student  class  today,  and  each  of  these  is 
stronger  than  the  motive  of  financial  gain.  Show  a  young 
man  that  any  study  will  increase  his  power  to  influence 
other  men,  will  make  him  a  more  useful  and  efficient  citizen, 
or  wdll  add  to  his  capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  higher 
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things  of  life,  and  that  study  becomes  to  him  a  vital  thing. 

The  point  which  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  what  we  call 
the  vocational  tendency  of  the  time  is  something  more 
than  merely  materialistic ;  it  is  not  simply  a  bread  and  butter 
movement;  it  is  one  manifestation  of  a  broader  purpose  to 
vitalize  and  make  real  our  educational  processes.  We 
educators  are  coming  to  realize  that  if  we  are  going  to  make 
the  work  of  our  students  vital  we  must  make  them  see  a 
definite  relation  between  that  work  and  the  life  they  are  to 
lead  hereafter  in  the  world.  And  our  thoughtful  and  pur¬ 
poseful  students  are  more  and  more  asking  the  question, 
how  will  this  particular  line  of  work  help  to  make  my  life 
more  effective  and  more  efficient?  We  miss  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  if  we  fail  to  grasp  the  underlying  significance  of  this 
movement,  and  treat  it  as  a  simple  manifestation  of  the 
money-getting  spirit. 

These  two  tendencies,  then,  to  establish  definite  standards 
of  attainment,  and  to  relate  the  processes  of  formal  educa¬ 
tion  more  directly  to  the  activities  of  later  life  have  been 
evident  for  some  time  and  have  already  brought  about 
certain  readjustments.  Both  of  these  tendencies  are  being 
emphasized  by  present  conditions,  and  are  likely  in  the  near 
future  to  bring  about  still  greater  changes  in  our  education, 
in  its  spirit,  in  its  subject  matter  and  in  its  method. 

This  war  is  proving  the  salvation  of  the  American  people. 
In  a  very  real  sense  it  is  saving  our  soul  as  a  nation,  and  our 
souls  as  individuals.  The  great  compensation  to  the 
American  people  for  its  horrors  and  for  the  bloody  price 
that  we  may  yet  have  to  pay  is  not  in  saving  our  own 
integrity,  or  in  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy;  it  is 
that  in  sacrificing  ourselves  for  an  ideal  we  are  finding  our 
own  souls.  We  are  saying  to  our  boys  that  never  in  the 
history  of  our  land  have  such  opportunities  opened  before 
young  men  as  are  opening  before  them  today,  opportunities 
not  for  winning  money  or  fame,  but  for  worthy  service  to 
country  and  to  mankind.  And  never  has  the  response  to 
such  an  appeal  to  the  higher  motives  been  more  inspiring 
than  it  is  today.  Never  has  the  opportunity  of  the  teacher 
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been  greater ;  never  has  his  true  reward — the  response  of  the 
pupil — been  more  adequate. 

The  present  problem  of  education  is  how  best  to  prepare 
men  to  discharge  their  responsibilities  as  citizens  of  the 
America  that  is  to  be,  and  of  the  coming  world  democracy. 
Studying  our  national  life  as  it  has  been,  two  needs  stand  out 
clearly.  One  is  for  accurate,  exact,  thoro,  honest  work¬ 
manship  in  every  field  of  endeavor.  The  other  is  for  a 
clearer  recognition  of  the  common  good,  and  of  the  part 
that  each  man’s  effort  plays  in  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 
Education  can  help  to  supply  these  needs  by  increasing  the 
emphasis  on  discipline,  accuracy  and  thoroness  of  attain¬ 
ment,  and  by  relating  its  work  more  directly  and  more 
explicitly  to  the  life-work  of  the  student.  Tendencies  in 
both  these  directions  have  been  shaping  themselves  in  the 
past  few  years,  vaguely  and  gropingly,  but  unmistakably. 
To  grasp  their  significance,  to  take  advantage  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities,  consciously  to  hasten  their  progress,  is  oiu*  present 
opportunity.  By  so  doing,  by  readjustments  along  these 
lines,  secondary,  and  higher  education  also,  will  best  train 
the  men  who  are  to  make  the  world  that  is  to  be. 

Wilson  Farrand 

Newark  Academy 
Newark,  N.  J. 


A  PROGRAM  FOR  SOCIALIZING  EDUCATION 

If  the  progressive  changes  in  our  educational  system  de¬ 
manded  by  a  program  of  socialization  are  to  be  carried  out 
with  the  least  amount  of  waste  and  the  fewest  mistakes 
they  must  be  made  in  harmony  with  established  principles. 
These  principles  must  be  founded  upon  careful  psychological 
and  sociological  study.  Since  the  individual  and  society 
are  inseparable  and  psychology  and  sociology  form  merely 
complementary  points  of  view  in  the  study  of  human  nature 
it  is  evident  that  the  psychological  principles  of  education 
can  not  be  in  conflict  with  the  sociological.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  psychology  is  an  older  science 
than  sociology  and  that  its  application  to  educational 
problems  has  been  more  complete.  The  natural  result  is 
that  the  psychological  point  of  view,  the  individualistic, 
has  been  emphasized  more  strongly  in  thje  elaboration  of 
educational  principles  common  to  both  sciences  than  has  the 
sociological.  A  need  for  progressive  change,  therefore,  be¬ 
comes  inevitable  and  the  direction  of  this  change  must  be 
toward  further  emphasis  upon  the  social  aspects  of  these 
common  principles. 

The  basic  principles  on  which  a  scheme  for  the  better 
adjustment  of  education  to  social  needs  should  be  founded 
are  that  it  should  more  definitely  accomplish  three  things: 
I .  It  should  develop  appreciation,  or  a  desire  for  the  better 
things  within  reach  of  the  individual  in  an  advancing 
society.  2.  It  should  provide  information,  or  give  one 
possession  of  a  fund  of  valuable  knowledge.  3.  It  should 
stimulate  utilization,  or  give  to  the  individual  the  training 
necessary  to  lead  him  to  use  his  ideals  and  his  knowledge 
in  efficient  living.  These  principles  are  not  new,  but  a 
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restatement  of  them  forms  a  basis  for  the  necessary  dis¬ 
cussion  of  their  use  in  needed  educational  readjustment. 

In  regard  to  the  first  principle,  that  of  developing  ap¬ 
preciation,  it  should  be  remembered  that  desire,  either  in  its 
positive  or  negative  forms,  is  the  basis  of  all  effort.  Im¬ 
planted  in  the  lowest  forms  of  life  is  the  desire  to  live  and  to 
propagate,  with  the  negative  desire  to  avoid  anything  which 
might  interfere  with  those  necessary  functions.  From  the 
single-celled  animal  to  the  most  highly  differentiated 
organisms,  from  the  protozoan  to  man,  motive  lies  back  of 
action.  Both  the  direction  and  the  extent  of  activity 
are  determined  by  the  nature  and  variety  of  wants,  and  this 
is  no  less  true,  however  less  apparent,  of  self-directed  man 
than  of  instinct-controlled  animal.  No  principle  of  life  is 
better  established  or  more  general  in  its  application  than 
that  intensity  of  effort  must  be  based  upon  intensity  of 
want.  A  further  life  principle  is  that  survival  values  are 
the  outgrowth  of  the  struggle  for  existence  and  that  prog¬ 
ress  in  both  the  animal  and  human  species  is  dependent 
upon  the  amount  and  wisdom  of  that  struggle.  The  con¬ 
clusion  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  education  is  to  lead  to 
progress  it  must  not  only  be  the  result  of  wise  direction  but 
of  heroic  struggle  which  can  be  obtained  only  thru  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  intense  desires.  If  pupils  can  be  led  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  values  attached  to  any  particular  part  of  the 
curriculum,  the  foundations  for  the  effort  necessary  to 
master  it  will  be  laid.  The  basic  principle  of  education, 
then,  is  that  means  must  be  found  for  the  stimulation  and 
guidance  of  motive. 

Another  principle  not  to  be  overlooked  is  that  the  higher 
we  go  in  psychic  life  the  greater  the  superiority  of  positive 
over  negative  desires  or  motives.  Professor  Simon  N. 
Patten  has  shown  that  civilization  viewed  from  one  angle 
is  a  passage  from  a  pain  economy  to  a  pleasure  economy. 
Primitive  man  lived  in  a  hostile  environment  and  occupied 
himself  largely  with  the  effort  to  avoid  pain,  while  culti¬ 
vated  man  lives  in  an  environment  which  he  can  partly  con¬ 
trol  and  his  general  endeavors  are  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 
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As  society  advances  the  type  of  motive  which  makes  the 
most  effective  appeal  becomes  more  and  more  positive  and 
constructive.  Fear  ceases  to  dominate  the  cultivated  man 
and  his  appreciations  and  loves  become  the  mainsprings  of 
his  most  important  activities.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  in  a  highly  civilized  society  education  should  be  founded 
upon  appeals  to  positive  motives.  Basic  educational  ap¬ 
peals  in  ever}^  study  and  for  every  activity  should  be  to  the 
constructive  desires  of  the  child  and  the  educational  ma¬ 
terials  should  be  adapted  to  his  primary  interests.  More¬ 
over,  the  first  purpose  of  all  educational  effort  should  be  to 
stimulate  or  educate  the  wants  of  the  pupil  and  to  direct 
these  wants  into  the  proper  channels  for  elevating  his  tastes 
and  appreciations. 

That  this  principle  has  not  alw^ays  been  recognized  or 
acted  upon  is  evident  from  a  cursory"  glance  into  educa¬ 
tional  history.  Most  educational  systems  have  been 
formulated  by  mature  men  on  the  basis  of  what  it  was 
thought  the  educated  man  ought  to  know.  When  this  was 
determined  the  materials  embodying  this  knowledge  were 
incorporated  into  certain  studies  and  when  the  processes 
by  which  it  had  been  developed  were  discovered,  the  method 
of  imparting  it  was  outlined  on  a  logical  basis.  Thus 
certain  amounts  of  language,  mathematics,  philosophy, 
science,  and  the  like,  were  organized  into  certain  studies 
to  be  learned  piecemeal  fashion  by  the  pupil.  Educational 
materials  rather  than  the  nature  of  the  child  was  the  point 
of  departure.  The  smallest  unit  of  written  language,  for 
example,  was  the  letter;  therefore  the  basis  for  teaching 
language  was  the  learning  of  the  letters.  The  next  larger 
unit  was  the  word.  Therefore  the  next  thing  to  do  was 
to  learn  to  spell  and  define  the  word.  Little  account  was 
taken  of  the  fact  that  the  child  was  not  primarily  interested 
in  learning  his  letters  or  to  spell  words.  The  teacher  did 
not  worry  over  methods  of  implanting  a  desire  to  learn  to 
read  but  relied  upon  the  negative  desire  to  avoid  punish¬ 
ment  to  secure  the  needed  effort.  In  arithmetic  he  must 
learn  his  tables  regardless  of  whether  he  was  interested 
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in  what  4  +  5  or  6  X  9  amounted  to.  In  civics  he  must 
learn  the  Constitution  and  the  framework  of  government 
whether  he  cared  to  or  not.  He  must  learn  Latin  and 
English  grammar  before  any  effort  was  made  to  interest 
him  in  the  literature  of  those  languages.  In  other  words, 
no  definite  attempt  was  made  to  connect  the  feelings  of  the 
child  with  his  studies  and  thus  gain  the  dynamic  force 
of  the  child’s  own  will  to  reinforce  that  of  the  schoolmaster. 

Happily,  we  are  told,  all  this  is  now  changed.  Child 
psychology  has  taught  us  that  the  curriculum  should  fit 
the  child  and  that  the  best  way  to  teach  desired  things  is  to 
adapt  them  to  the  nature  and  wants  of  the  pupils.  To  a 
certain  extent  this  is  true  and  the  best  teachers  everywhere 
are  trying  to  understand  the  inner  forces  leading  to  children’s 
efforts  and  to  stimulate  a  desire  for  a  particular  kind  of 
knowledge  before  the  rote  processes  of  acquiring  it  are  en¬ 
forced.  This  is  especially  true  in  kindergarten  and  primary 
w'ork  w'here  a  large  amount  of  readjustment  of  methods  and 
reconstruction  of  educative  materials  has  already  taken 
place.  Some  progress  has  also  been  made  in  applying  the 
doctrine  of  interest  in  the  upper  elementary  grades  but  it  is 
just  beginning  to  enter  the  high  school.  Adolescent 
psychology  is  a  new  study  and  has  not  yet  wrought  its 
educational  teachings  into  school  curriculums  and  school 
methods. 

Consequently  the  high  school  curriculum  and  high  school 
methods  are  largely  traditional.  So  little  time  and  thought 
are  spent  upon  the  development  of  motive  that  merely 
perfunctory  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  high  school  pupil 
is  the  rule.  The  high  school  freshman  is  midway  between 
the  primary  pupil  and  the  graduate  student,  He  has  not 
yet  acquired  the  professional  motive  of  the  latter  and  has 
lost  the  respect  for  authority  and  the  willingness  to  take 
direction  of  the  former.  It  should  therefore  be  evident 
that  before  he  will  be  willing  to  put  forth  the  intensive  effort 
necessary  to  real  education,  the  materials  of  his  studies  and 
the  processes  of  his  training  must  be  so  reorganized  as  to 
meet  his  actual  needs  and  stimulate  his  w'aiits.  From  the 
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kindergarten  to  the  graduate  school  some  sort  of  effective 
motive  must  be  instilled  as  the  underlying  principle  of 
education  and  the  higher  up  we  go  in  the  curriculum  the 
greater  the  necessity  of  making  our  appeal  to  the  intrinsic 
attractiveness  of  the  study  rather  than  to  any  extrinsic 
force. 

The  significance  of  the  doctrine  of  interest  so  broadened 
as  to  include  all  motives  for  effort  when  applied  to  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  socialization  lies  primarily  in  the  fact  that  whatever 
reconstruction  has  taken  place  in  education  to  adapt  it  to 
the  desires  and  needs  of  the  pupil  has  been  mainly  psycho¬ 
logical  or  individualistic.  The  mind  of  the  individual  pupil 
has  been  the  unit  of  study.  Little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  study  of  children’s  groups  and  very  little  organized 
knowledge  is  at  the  command  of  the  young  teacher.  No 
systematized  child  sociology  has  yet  been  written.  Only  a 
mere  beginning  has  been  made  thru  the  study  of  the  group 
instinct  in  social  psychology  and  the  publication  of  some 
elementary  sociological  studies  of  the  boys’  gang.  No 
great  progress  can  be  made  in  socializing  education  until  the 
importance  of  children’s  groups  is  recognized  and  the 
nature  and  extent  of  their  influence  in  youthful  develop¬ 
ment  is  understood  by  educators.  Nor  can  we  expect  our 
education  to  function  properly  in  training  pupils  into  the 
right  social  attitudes  until  school  work  is  based  as  fully  upon 
social  as  upon  individual  motives. 

Carrying  the  analysis  a  step  further  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  social  activities  of  the  mature  individual  are  dependent 
upon  his  social  desires.  If  he  is  sufficiently  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  social  groups  to  which  he  belongs  he 
readily  becomes  a  worker  in  those  groups.  His  social 
feelings  provide  the  motive  power  for  his  institutional  labors 
just  as  his  individualistic  wants  form  the  basis  of  his  efforts 
to  satisfy  self-needs.  If  the  individual  is  to  succeed  he  must 
have  ambition  for  self-advancement.  But  if  the  groups  to 
which  he  is  necessarily  or  voluntarily  a  member  are  to 
succeed  he  must  be  equally  interested  in  their  welfare. 
Since  individual  interests  sometimes  conflict  with  social 
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interests  individual  ambition  must  be  matched  by  social 
ambition.  In  other  words,  in  our  complex  society  self- 
preservation  is  bound  up  in  the  preservation  of  society, 
and  self -advancement  is  dependent  upon  the  social  ap¬ 
proval  which  comes  only  as  a  result  of  social  ser\dce.  It 
then  becomes  vitally  important  in  training  the  young  to 
see  that  social  welfare  is  not  subordinated  to  personal 
welfare.  This  desideratum  can  be  realized  only  when  our 
schools  are  so  organized  as  to  place  as  much  emphasis  upon 
group  training  as  upon  individual  training.  Children’s 
groups  must  be  encouraged,  directed,  and  utilized  in  every 
phase  of  education.  Group  judgments,  group  morals,  and 
group  activities  are  as  contagious  and  effective  among 
children  as  among  the  mature  and  if  we  are  to  expect  to 
develop  smooth  working,  efficient  and  progressive  social 
institutions  in  coming  years  our  educational  materials  and 
methods  must  be  such  as  to  stimulate  and  exercise  social 
qualities  during  the  school  age.  Motivation  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  community  affairs  such  as  the  play  groups,  the 
literary,  musical,  or  other  artistic  groups,  the  fraternal 
and  purely  social  groups,  the  economic  groups  and  the  civic 
groups,  must  be  as  carefully  fostered  as  motivation  for  purely 
individualistic  efforts. 

The  second  principle  of  socialization  that  it  should 
provide  information,  or  a  fund  of  useful  knowledge.  In 
most  ages  educators  have  overvalued  knowledge  and  made 
it  the  chief  end  of  education,  as  the  general  public  does 
today;  but  the  fact  that  it  has  usually  been  overvalued  in 
the  past  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  undervalued  today. 
Knowledge  is  not  power  as  it  has  so  often  been  proclaimed, 
but  it  does  form  valuable  equipment  for  making  power 
effective.  In  the  last  analysis  it  is  more  important  to  do 
than  to  know'  but  in  our  highly  organized  and  complex 
society  the  only  sure  foundation  of  right  action  is  accurate 
knowledge.  The  larger  and  more  usable  the  body  of  knowl¬ 
edge  an  individual  possesses  the  saner  will  be  his  wants  and 
more  fruitful  his  activities  may  be  made.  From  the 
individual  standpoint,  the  aim  of  knowledge  is  to  lend 
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direction  to  one’s  feelings  and  to  add  efficiency  to  one’s 
actions.  From  the  social  standpoint,  its  purpose  is  to  lead 
to  wise  social  choices  and  provide  the  machiner}-^  of  effective 
social  service.  Thus  knowledge  as  an  educational  end  comes 
midw^ay  between  appreciation  and  utilization,  or  motiva¬ 
tion  and  application. 

In  applying  this  principle  it  should  be  remembered  that 
all  knowledge  is  not  equally  valuable  and  that,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  acquire  all  knowledge,  some  basis  must  be 
used  in  selecting  the  knowledge  fund.  The  only  sound 
principle  for  marking  out  the  knowledge  areas  and  selecting 
the  information  to  be  offered  in  a  particular  field  is  the 
usability  of  the  materials  thus  incorporated  into  the  school 
program.  In  doing  this  specific  account  must  be  taken 
of  the  actual  and  the  probable  environment  of  the  pupil. 
The  facts  to  be  presented  in  a  particular  study  should  be 
based  upon  the  needs  of  the  pupil  in  the  society  he  is  in  and 
adapted  to  the  uses  he  may  be  able  to  put  them  to  in  the 
mature  society  of  which  he  is  later  to  become  a  part. 

Acceptance  of  this  principle  demands  that  curriculums 
vary  from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place.  The  types 
of  knowledge  needed  in  one  age  may  not  be  needed  in 
another  and  facts  vital  in  one  community  may  be  of  slight 
importance  in  another.  Change  is  a  law  of  life  and  no 
curriculum  should  remain  long  intact.  Likewise  com¬ 
munities  differ  in  their  ideals,  organization  and  resources 
and  the  educative  materials  offered  must  be  equally  different 
to  be  effective.  Required  studies  not  only  have  differed 
in  different  ages  and  communities  but  in  a  changing  and 
variable  society  they  must  continue  to  be  changed  to  adapt 
them  to  social  variations  if  progress  is  to  be  enhanced  as  a 
result  of  education. 

An  illustration  of  historical  variability  may  be  seen  in 
our  attitude  toward  the  classical  languages.  In  medieval 
and  early  modern  times  the  only  access  to  good  literature 
and  to  science  and  philosophy  was  thru  Latin  and  Greek. 
A  knowledge  of  those  languages  was  an  open  sesame  to 
learning  and  they  were  eveiy^where  taught  as  fundamental 
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informational  studies.  But  with  the  growth  of  vernacular 
literature  in  the  leading  civilized  nations  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  modern  science  and  philosophy,  Latin  and  Greek 
ceased  to  be  foundational  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
Since  they  failed  to  supply  the  most  direct  means  to  knowl¬ 
edge  they  were  dropt  from  the  elementary  courses  and  other 
reasons  were  given  for  their  study  in  high  school  and  college. 
To  take  their  place  as  informational  studies  and  as  a  means 
to  knowledge  the  vernacular  languages,  science,  literature, 
history,  civics,  and  the  like  were  substituted.  Latin  and 
Greek  are  now  preserved  mainly  as  disciplinary  and  higher 
culture  studies. 

In  the  same  way  these  more  recent  studies  have  been 
changed  to  meet  time  and  place — national,  regional,  and 
local  needs.  The  fundamental  language  study  is  every¬ 
where  the  national  vernacular,  and  the  arithmetic,  geog¬ 
raphy,  history  and  civics  are  adapted  to  national  and  even 
local  needs.  The  most  valuable  knowledge  in  any  of  these 
fields  in  any  one  nation  must  differ  from  the  most  valuable 
knowledge  in  another  nation.  A  German  geography  of 
civics  text  would  not  be  adapted  to  American  or  English 
pupils.  Likewise  there  should  be  local  differentiation  to 
meet  community  needs.  A  curriculum  emphasizing  the 
fine  arts  would  not  be  adapted  to  the  frontiersman  because 
the  knowledge  acquired  would  not  be  that  most  needed  in 
his  environment.  The  classical  course  should  not  dominate 
in  an  industrial  community  nor  an  agricultural  course  in  a 
locality  devoted  primarily  to  commerce.  Not  only  the 
general  course  needs  adaptation  but  each  study  needs 
constant  revision  to  adapt  it  to  time  and  place  needs. 
Certain  types  of  knowledge  found  useful  to  all  at  a  particular 
time  and  in  a  particular  locality  may  be  of  very  little 
service  to  anybody  at  another  time  or  in  another  locality. 
Nautical  information  is  of  very  little  use  to  anybody  in  the 
heart  of  the  Mississippi  valley  or  agricultural  information 
in  a  fishing  village,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  there  must  be  differentiation  for  the  various 
classes  of  students  in  a  school  program,  there  are  certain 
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communities  where  agricultural  studies  would  provide  the 
most  valuable  non-professional  information  for  all,  even  the 
minister  or  lawyer,  and  others  where  a  knowledge  of  techni¬ 
cal  industrial  processes  might  well  be  required  in  every 
course.  Likewise  a  knowledge  of  domestic  economy  would 
be  useful  to  practically  all  women  and  to  very  few  men. 
To  generalize  the  argument,  it  may  be  stated  that  from  thei 
historical  standpoint  educational  differentiation  has  fol¬ 
lowed  close  on  the  heels  of  social  progress  and  that  from  the 
theoretical  standpoint,  continued  social  progress  demands 
continued  educational  differentiation  to  meet  the  ever- 
varying  needs  of  knowledge  that  will  function  directly  in  ^ 
human  affairs.  ^ 

The  principle  of  local  differentiation  to  meet  coinmunity 
needs  is  now  being  recognized  to  some  extent  bi|t  only  a 
beginning  has  been  made.  Our  best  medical  sc|iools  are 
being  developed  in  centers  where  hospital  facilities  are  at 
hand.  Engineering  schools  are  gravitating  to  i^he  great 
industrial  centers  and  agricultural  colleges  to  the  fertile 
agricultural  regions.  Likewise  in  the  elementary  schools 
differentiation  is  making  rapid  progress  thru  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  local  materials  in  texts  and  particularly  in  the  use 
of  local  data  in  supplementary  work.  Local  geography, 
history,  civics,  arithmetic  problems,  linguistic  habits,  etc., 
are  being  used  to  illustrate  and  enforce  general  teachings. 
Even  in  the  high  schools  where  adaptation  has  been  most 
backward  there  is  a  discernible  tendency  to  recognize  the 
value  of  local  knowledge.  Fitchburg,  Gary,  Boise,  Los 
Angeles  and  many  other  cities  are  definitely  attempting  to 
meet  the  community  demand  for  a  trained  product  of  a 
special  type.  Specialized  high  schools  are  found  in  many 
of  otu'  large  cities.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  there  is 
abundant  room  for  further  differentiation  in  our  high 
schools,  both  with  regard  to  general  courses  offered  and  to 
variation  in  the  educative  materials  embodied  in  each 
specific  course.  For  example,  in  high  school  chemistry 
the  scientific  principles  taught  should  be  developed  from 
facts  within  the  range  of  interest  and  desirable  knowledge 
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existing  in  the  community.  Instead  of  saving  the  chem¬ 
istry  of  domestic  science,  of  agriculture,  or  of  industry  for 
advanced  study  the  illustrative  facts  and  experiments  used 
in  developing  principles  should  be  chosen  from  the  one  of 
those  fields  where  the  interest  can  most  easily  be  stirred 
and  where  the  knowledge  gained  will  have  the  most  practical 
and  cultural  effect  on  the  pupil  in  his  actual  environment. 
A  similar  principle  should  be  followed  in  the  other  sciences, 
in  histor}"  and  civics,  in  English,  mathematics,  and  other 
subjects. 

The  most  vital  principle  for  socialization,  however,  is 
that  the  knowledge  fund  must  be  selected  with  the  social  as 
well  as  the  individual  end  in  view.  Heretofore  we  have 
been  concerned  in  imparting  the  knowledge  most  useful 
in  providing  individual  success  rather  than  the  knowledge 
most  useful  in  social  service.  We  have  urged  the  pupil 
to  learn  in  order  to  make  a  career  for  himself  and  have 
offered  him  the  knowledge  we  considered  most  valuable  for 
that  purpose.  We  have  educated  the  lawyer  to  be  a  skilful 
advocate  for  the  interests  of  his  client  rather  than  to  be  a 
conscious  advocate  of  social  justice.  We  have  trained  the 
physician  to  heal  the  diseases  of  the  individual  rather  than 
to  promote  public  health  thru  sanitation  and  social  hygiene. 
We  have  demanded  of  the  minister  that  he  build  up  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  individual  rather  than  that  he  direct  that 
spiritual  life  into  social  service.  We  have  required  the 
teacher  to  instill  the  knowledge  necessary"  to  his  pupil’s 
personal  welfare  rather  than  the  knowledge  he  might  need 
to  serve  the  institutional  making  for  social  progress.  We 
have  tried  to  give  the  farmer  the  knowledge  required  to 
increase  his  production  rather  than  that  needed  in  the 
solution  of  rural  community  problems,  and  to  the  business 
man  the  knowledge  needed  in  his  personal  affairs  rather  than 
that  needed  to  promote  general  economic  well-being.  In 
other  words  we  have  selected  our  knowledge  fund  to  be 
imparted  thru  formal  education  with  the  conscious  purpose 
of  building  up  the  individual  and  whatever  social  purpose 
has  crept  in  has  generally  been  secondary  and  unconscious. 
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Again  let  it  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  necessary  con¬ 
flict  between  the  individual  and  social  and  that  knowledge 
which  will  be  of  use  to  the  individual  in  self-service  will 
probably  be  of  use  to  him  in  social  service.  Society  is  so 
constituted  that  individual  success  is  usually  dependent 
upon  the  rendering  of  a  service  which  will  fit  into  the  social 
scheme  and  will  benefit  others.  But  in  an  imperfectly 
organized  society  this  is  not  necessarily  true.  Knowledge 
adapted  to  individual  use  does  not  always  coincide  with 
that  best  adapted  to  social  use  and  facts  needed  to  advance 
individual  enterprises  may  not  be  those  most  needed  to 
advance  communal  enterprises.  A  fanner  may  have  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  successfully  conduct  his  farm  and 
have  little  comprehension  of  the  problems  of  the  rural 
school,  the  rural  church,  rural  amusements,  rural  civic 
affairs  or  rural  morality.  A  business  or  professional  man 
may  be  a  technical  expert  and  yet  ignorant  of  all  the  social 
and  cultural  movements  organized  to  carry  out  the  altruistic 
impulses  of  humanity.  Thus  we  see  that  while  the  fields 
of  individual  and  social  knowledge  do  not  conflict  they  may 
differ  largely  and  neither  can  safely  be  neglected;  and  since 
we  have  heretofore  emphasized  more  strongly  the  individual, 
the  establishment  of  a  balance  demands  special  emphasis 
upon  the  various  fields  of  social  knowledge.  The  process  of 
socialization  demands  not  only  the  development  of  a  social 
core  in  the  curriculum  but  that  additional  social  data  be 
injected  into  every  study  in  the  school  course  and  into 
every  phase  of  educational  effort. 

The  third  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  socialization 
is  that  it  must  lead  to  utilization,  or  the  application  of  the 
ideals  developed  and  the  knowledge  obtained  to  the  vitaliza- 
tion  of  the  piu'poses  of  life.  It  thus  becomes  the  final 
principle  in  determining  the  end  of  education.  Apprecia¬ 
tion  and  knowledge  are  merely  proximate  ends;  in  fact,  they 
might,  without  violence  to  reason,  be  considered  means  to 
the  real  end  of  education,  viz.,  utility.  Socialized  education 
must  be  dynamic.  It  must  actually  function  in  the  lives 
of  individuals  and  of  such  social  groups  as  the  family,  the 
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church,  the  business  corporation  and  the  state.  A  person 
might  be  stirred  by  righteous  emotions  and  be  lethargic; 
he  might  be  crammed  with  knowledge  and  be  a  dependent ; 
but  if  he  possesses  these  things  and  then  utilizes  them  in 
action  he  has  a  virile  personality  to  be  reckoned  wdth  in 
society.  Taste  and  wisdom  are  desirable  attributes  in  an 
individual  or  a  society  but  character  as  wrought  out  in 
action  is  the  ultimate  test  of  civilization.  Our  education 
then  must  function  in  developing  refinement  of  ideal  and 
precision  of  judgment  but  above  all  it  must  stimulate ) 
effective  individual  and  social  work. 

The  history  of  education  has  shown  a  pretty  definite 
trend  from  emphasis  on  the  first  of  these  fundamental 
principles  to  emphasis  upon  the  last.  Primitive  education, 
Oriental  education,  and  Classical  education  placed  the  lead¬ 
ing  stress  upon  personal  culture  or  the  development  of  re¬ 
fined  tastes  and  habits.  Modern  education  has  generally 
put  a  premium  on  learning  and  striven  to  inculcate  knowl¬ 
edge.  In  stratified  societies,  where  education  has  been  a 
leisure  class  privilege,  the  emphasis  has  usually  been  put 
upon  social  status  rather  than  social  efficiency.  Recent 
educational  theorists,  however,  have  demanded  that  educa¬ 
tion  function  more  definitely  in  producing  character.  The 
schools  must  strive  to  produce  dynamic  rather  than  static 
results  and  must  turn  out  graduates  who  are  originators, 
investigators,  and  organizers  in  both  individualistic  and 
social  enterprises.  They  must  not  merely  possess  cultural 
interests  and  a  fund  of  useful  knowledge  but  they  must 
become  active  leaders  in  the  struggle  for  human  advance¬ 
ment. 

The  result  of  this  newer  vision  of  the  kinetic  nature  of 
educational  energy  is  that  our  practical  educators  are  busy 
reorganizing  their  work  so  as  to  place  greater  stress  upon 
the  idea  of  learning  to  do  things.  This  is  shown  in  the 
extension  of  the  laboratory  idea  from  the  natural  sciences 
into  every  phase  of  the  curriculum.  Studies  which  do  not 
lend  themselves  readily  to  practise  work  in  the  sort  of 
activities  the  pupil  will  late*"  be  called  upon  to  undergo  are 
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being  questioned  and  are  being  gradually  shifted  from  the 
required  to  the  elective  list.  Such  studies  as  can  be  made 
to  function  directly  in  producing  efficient  action  are  being 
overhauled  and  fitted  up  with  some  sort  of  laboratory 
facilities  thru  which  the  desired  training  may  be  given. 
If  a  properly  planned  and  wisely  administered  domestic 
economy  will  aid  more  directly  in  producing  cultivated  and 
effective  home  makers  than  Latin  and  geometry  we  can  be 
assured  that  in  the  not  distant  future  it,  rather  than  language 
and  mathematics,  will  form  the  core  of  required  work  for 
women.  Likewise  if  applied  science,  natural  and  social, 
proves  to  be  more  stimulating  to  the  higher  ideals  and 
effective  workmanship  of  men  than  the  classics  and  mathe¬ 
matics  there  can  be  little  question  that  they  will  crowd 
much  of  the  present  high  school  required  course  into  the 
elective  group.  We  are  already  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle 
to  supply  the  elementary'  pupil  with  materials  which  will 
enable  him  to  learn  by  doing  and  the  same  principle  and 
method  will  ultimately  follow'  into  the  high  school. 

In  order  to  carry  out  a  program  which  will  give  the  train¬ 
ing  in  service  necessary  to  produce  an  efficient  type  of 
character  a  closer  relationship  must  be  established  between 
the  school  and  other  organized  agencies  of  active  life. 
From  the  vocational  standpoint  means  must  be  devised  for 
dovetailing  classroom  teaching  into  professional  and  other 
occupational  work.  Vocational  motives  must  be  supplied 
and  vocational  knowledge  must  be  obtained  first  hand. 
For  those  who  are  to  enter  business  commercial  interest  and 
data  must  be  gained  thru  intimate  relations  between  the 
classroom  and  the  counting  house,  either  by  means  of  part- 
time  work  in  some  business  concern  or  some  sort  of  effective 
commercial  laboratory  in  the  school.  For  agricultural 
training  there  must  be  actual  work  on  the  farm  or  experi¬ 
mental  work  on  the  school  grounds.  The  home  maker 
must  have  actual  practise  in  her  own  home  along  lines 
prescribed  by  the  school  or  get  it  thru  the  school  kitchen, 
the  school  nursery,  or  the  school  household  arts  department. 
From  the  economic  standpoint  education  must  train  workers 
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to  increase  actual  production  and  to  use  wiser  methods  of 
consumption. 

Even  more  important  for  socialization  is  the  fact  that 
social  serviceableness  demands  a  closer  cooperation  between 
the  schools  and  social  welfare  agencies.  We  must  plan  not 
only  to  develop  a  social  consciousness  and  social  knowledge 
but  to  secure  the  application  of  these  things  in  actual  in¬ 
stitutional  work.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  using 
the  laboratory  method  in  the  social  sciences,  either  thru 
devising  school  units  in  welfare  work  or  using  institutional 
materials  in  classroom  study.  In  fact,  the  altruistic  nature 
of  social  service  demands  that  both  these  methods  and  all 
possible  expedients  to  expand  the  social  interests  and  social 
efforts  of  pupils  be  employed.  If  school  work  in  hygiene 
is  to  bear  its  legitimate  fruit  in  better  social  hygiene  the 
instruction  in  that  subject  must  be  closely  allied  with  com¬ 
munity  agencies  for  promoting  better  public  sanitation, 
better  social  safeguards,  and  better  eleemosynary  institu¬ 
tions.  If  school  civics  is  to  result  in  cleaner  politics  it  must 
be  brought  about  thru  political  training  based  upon  the 
critical  study  of  practical  politics  and  the  laboratory  use  of 
magazine  and  campaign  material.  If  the  schools  are  to 
guarantee  a  higher  type  of  religious  service  the  work  of 
the  schools  must  be  carried  into  the  churches  and  the  work 
of  the  churches  into  the  schools.  If  the  schools  are  to  play 
an  effective  part  in  elevating  the  standard  of  social  inter¬ 
course  they  must  be  organized  in  ways  that  will  give  the 
pupils  practise  in  the  sort  of  fraternal  and  sex  relations  we 
desire  to  have  perpetuated  in  mature  society.  If  the 
schools  are  to  provide  the  proper  laboratory  work  for  the 
development  of  home  makers  the  gulf  between  the  home 
and  the  school  must  be  bridged  thru  such  cooperative 
agencies  as  the  parent-teacher  associations,  credit  for  home 
labor  done  under  educative  conditions,  and  the  practical 
use  of  art  in  school  and  household  furnishings.  In  other 
words,  if  altruistic  social  service  is  to  be  instilled  it  must 
be  done  thru  actual  practise  during  school  days  in  the  type 
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of  activities  which  general  social  welfare  will  demand  of  the 
pupil  in  coming  years. 

A  beginning  in  the  sort  of  social  organization  necessary 
to  supply  this  laboratory  practise  may  already  be  seen  in 
progressive  public  schools.  Athletic  teams — football,  base¬ 
ball,  basketball  and  track — are  provided  for  by  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  coaches  and  less  organized  sports  are  led  by 
play  directors.  Literary  and  dramatic  organizations,  de¬ 
bating  clubs,  art  and  musical  societies  and  even  political 
clubs  are  stimulated  and  supervised.  Social  clubs,  class 
organizations,  and  festive  celebrations  are  fostered  and 
sponsored.  Boy  Scouts,  Campfire  Girls,  Christian  Associa¬ 
tions  and  Red  Cross  Units  are  made  school  auxiliaries. 
All  school  organizations  are  used  to  build  up  an  esprit  de 
corps  and  inter-school  contests  and  cooperative  enterprises 
are  organized  to  add  zest  to  local  patriotism  and  extend 
the  reach  of  small  group  virtues.  Self-government  is  intro¬ 
duced  as  far  as  possible  in  order  to  give  practise  in  social 
responsibility  by  regulating  conduct  from  within.  School 
cities  and  other  civic  enterprises  are  organized  to  stimu¬ 
late  civic  interest  and  ideals,  civic  knowledge  and  civic 
virtues.  In  short  every  feasible  type  of  social  organiza¬ 
tion  is  used  to  bring  into  the  child’s  mind  at  the  earliest 
moment  the  sense  of  group  responsibility  and  to  give  him 
training  in  the  sort  of  social  activities  and  relationships  he 
will  have  to  meet  in  later  life.  In  order  to  increase  the 
functional  directness  of  this  instruction  as  real  situations 
as  can  be  divised  are  created  by  connecting  them  up  wherever 
possible  with  similar  organizations  outside  the  school. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  noted  that  the  three  principles 
underlying  the  aim  of  education  above  discust  are  not 
mutually  exclusive  or  contradictory.  On  the  contrary  they 
are  reciprocally  dependent  and  supplementary.  They  form 
different  points  of  approach  to  a  unified  educational  end  or 
different  processes  leading  to  a  rounded  cultural  efficiency. 
Each  process  reinforces  the  other  and  no  one  can  be  effective 
without  the  aid  of  the  other  two.  Appreciation  of  art  or 
literature  or  history  or  civics  or  domestic  economy  or  social 
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hygiene  can  not  be  obtained  without  knowledge  and  a 
certain  amount  of  practical  work  in  those  fields.  Knowl¬ 
edge  in  one  of  these  fields  can  not  be  obtained  without  de¬ 
veloping  a  certain  taste  for  it  and  thru  active  effort  which 
has  more  or  less  functional  value  in  the  formation  of  social 
service  habits.  Likewise  the  extent  and  wisdom  of  our 
training  for  institutional  efforts  are  dependent  upon  cultural 
appreciation  and  utilitarian  knowledge.  While  the  first 
two  of  these  principles  have  received  disproportionate 
emphasis  in  the  past  and  have  become  so  imbedded  in  tradi¬ 
tion  that  to  restore  a  balance  demands  special  attention 
to  the  last,  viz.,  utilization,  no  complete  education  is  possible 
without  adequate  emphasis  upon  all  three  principles  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  graduate  school. 

Walter  Robinson  Smith 

State  Normal  School 
Emporia,  Kansas. 


IV 


INSURANCE  AND  ANNUITIES  FOR  COULEGE 
TEACHERS 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  was  incorporated  by  Congress  on  March  lo, 
1906.  The  Founder  exprest  his  intention  in  a  letter  to 
the  trustees  on  April  16,  1905:  “I  have  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  least  rewarded  of  all  the  professions  is 

that  of  the  teacher  in  our  higher  educational  institutions . 

Able  men  hesitate  to  adopt  teaching  as  a  career,  and  many 
old  professors  whose  places  should  be  occupied  by  younger 
men,  can  not  be  retired.  I  have,  therefore,  transferred  to 
you  and  your  successors,  as  Trustees,  $10,000,000,00,  five 
per  cent  First  Mortgage  Bonds  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  the  revenue  from  which  is  to  provide  retiring 
pensions  for  the  teachers  of  Universities,  Colleges,  and 
Technical  Schools  in  our  country,  Canada  and  Newfound¬ 
land  under  such  conditions  as  you  may  adopt  from  time  to 
time.”  On  March  31,  1908,  Mr  Carnegie  wrote  further; 
“Should  the  Governing  Boards  of  any  State  Universities 
apply  for  participation  in  the  Fund  and  the  Legislature 
and  Governor  of  the  State  approve  such  application,  it 
will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  increase  the  Fund  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  necessary  to  admit  them — making  the  Fund  Fifteen 
Million  Dollars  in  all.” 

These  funds  were  entrusted  to  a  permanent,  self-per¬ 
petuating  board  of  twenty-five  trustees.  Of  these,  fifteen 
remain  unchanged,  namely:  Presidents  Butler^ of  Columbia, 
Denny  of  Alabama,  Hadley  of  Yale,  McCormick  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Peterson  of  McGill,  Schurman  of  Cornell,  and 
Thwing  of  Western  Reserve  Universities;  President  Hum¬ 
phreys  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology;  Presidents 
Crawford  of  Allegheny,  King  of  Oberlin,  and  Plantz  of 
Lawrence  Colleges;  Messrs,  T.  Morris  Carnegie  and  Frank 
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A.  Vanderlip,  president  of  the  National  City  Bank;  Henry 
S.  Pritchett,  the  president,  and  Robert  A.  Franks,  the 
treasurer  of  the  Foundation.  Presidents  Bell  of  Drake, 
Craighead  of  Tulane,  Eliot  of  Harvard,  Harper  of  Chicago, 
Harrison  of  Pennsylvania,  Hughes  of  DePauw,  Jordan  of 
Leland  Stanford,  and  Woodrow  Wilson  of  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versities;  and  Presidents  McClelland  of  Knox  and  Seelye 
of  Smith  Colleges,  resigned  as  trustees  on  their  retirement 
from  educational  work.  They  were  succeeded  by  Presi¬ 
dents  Remsen  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Slocum  of 
Colorado,  and  Taylor  of  Vassar  Colleges,  who  also  resigned 
on  their  retirement,  and  by  Presidents  Bryan  of  Indiana, 
Burton  of  Minnesota,  Falconer  of  Toronto,  Kirkland 
of  Vanderbilt,  Lowell  of  Harvard,  Smith  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  and  Van  Hise  of  Wisconsin  Universities,  and  by  Thomas 
W.  Lamont,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company,  who  complete 
the  present  board.  The  first  chairman  of  the  board. 
President  Eliot,  was  succeeded  by  Presidents  Harrison  and 
Peterson,  and  by  the  present  chairman.  President  Hadley. 
President  Thwing  has  served  as  secretary  of  the  board 
from  the  beginning.  Of  the  original  executive  committee 
of  seven,  five  remain  unchanged,  namely:  Messrs.  Butler, 
Franks,  Humphre5"s,  Pritchett,  and  Vanderlip;  two  of  the 
original  members,  Provost  Harrison  and  President  Wil¬ 
son,  have  been  succeeded  by  Presidents  Hadley  and  Schur- 
man.  Of  the  officers  of  administration,  who  are  elected 
and  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board,  Henry  S. 
Pritchett  has  been  President  from  the  beginning.  As 
treasurer,  T.  Morris  Carnegie  was  succeeded,  in  1910,  by 
Robert  A.  Franks.  As  secretary,  John  G.  Bowman  was 
succeeded,  in  1911,  by  Clyde  Furst. 

The  conviction  of  the  trustees  that  it  was  desirable  in 
providing  retiring  allowances  to  recognize  the  educational 
service  of  institutions  as  well  as  of  teachers,  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  a  list  of  Associated  Institutions,  for 
all  of  whose  qualified  teachers  allowances  should  be  avail¬ 
able  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  addition  to  such  allowances 
as  might  be  granted  outside  of  these  institutions  in  recog- 
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nition  of  individual  service.  The  initial  list  of  Associated 
Institutions  contained  fifty- two  universities,  colleges,  and 
technical  schools — Clark,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Dalhousie, 
George  Washington,  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Lehigh, 
Leland  Stanford,  McGill,  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Prince¬ 
ton,  Tulane,  Pennsylvania,  Rochester,  Vermont,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Western  Reserve,  and  Yale  Universities;  Amherst, 
Beloit,  Carleton,  Colorado,  Dartmouth,  Grinnell,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Hobart,  Knox,  Lawrence,  Marietta,  Middlebury, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Oberlin,  Radcliffe,  Ripon,  Smith,  Trinity, 
Tufts,  Union,  Vassar,  Wabash,  Washington  and  Jefferson, 
Wellesley,  Wells  and  Williams  Colleges;  Brooklyn  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Clarkson 
College  of  Technology,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  and  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute.  Bates,  Dickinson,  and  Randolph- 
Macon  Woman’s  Colleges,  were  added  in  1907;  Cincinnati 
and  Drake  Universities;  Bowdoin,  Centre,  Drury  and 
Franklin  Colleges,  and  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  in  1908. 
In  1909  the  list  was  reduced  by  the  withdrawal  of  George 
Washington  and  Randolph-Macon,  and  increased  by  the 
addition  of  Coe  and  Swarthmore  Colleges  and  the  Universi¬ 
ties  of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Toronto,  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  California,  Indiana,  Purdue,  and  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versities  were  added  in  1910;  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
1911,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1913,  and  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  in  1914,  thus  making 
up  the  present  total  of  seventy-four  institutions. 

By  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  21,  1917,  the  Foundation  had  awarded  431  retiring 
allowances  and  134  widows’  pensions  thru  these  Associated 
Institutions,  at  a  cost  of  $4,230,111.46;  and  133  retiring 
allowances  and  38  widows’  pensions  in  87  other  institu¬ 
tions  in  all  parts  of  the  country  at  a  cost  of  $1,230,865 .69, 
the  total  expenditure  for  the  736  allowances  and  pensions 
being  $5,460,977.15. 

The  initial  rules  provided  retirement  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five,  after  fifteen  years  of  professorial  service,  on  an  annual 
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allowance  of  four  hundred  dollars  more  than  one-half  of 
the  active  pay  at  the  time  of  retirement;  retirement  after 
twenty-five  years  of  service,  on  an  allowance  of  approxi¬ 
mately  forty  per  cent  of  the  active  pay;  and  a  widow’s 
pension,  in  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  of  half  the  hus¬ 
band’s  allowance.  In  1908  the  rules  were  modified  so  as 
to  provide  pensions  for  instructors  as  well  as  professors, 
and  for  all  widows  whose  husbands  were  in  receipt  of  or 
entitled  to  retiring  allowances.  In  1910  the  retiring  allow¬ 
ance  on  the  basis  of  service  was  restricted  to  cases  of  dis¬ 
ability. 

Meanwhile  the  Foundation  carried  on  pioneer  studies 
in  its  new  field,  more  than  half  of  the  pension  systems  for 
teachers  in  the  United  States  having  been  established  since 
1910.  From  the  Sixth  to  the  Tenth  Report,  1911  to  1915, 
some  two  hundred  pages  were  devoted  to  the  growing  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  free  pension  systems,  and  the  advantages  of 
contributory  systems.  The  Ninth  Bulletin,  1916,  pointed 
out  a  series  of  limitations  that  experience  had  revealed  in 
the  system  of  the  Foundation,  it  discriminated  between 
institutions  and  prevented  migration ;  its  endowment,  how¬ 
ever  large,  could  not  provide  indefinitely  for  a  growing 
service;  its  expenditure,  being  based  upon  future  salaries, 
could  not  be  accurately  estimated  in  advance;  it  could  not 
offer  contractual  security  nor  accept  the  financial  coopera¬ 
tion  of  institutions  or  teachers,  its  allowances  reduced  sala¬ 
ries  indirectly,  its  provisions  lacked  flexibility  with  regard 
to  individuals,  age  of  retirement,  and  size  of  allowance; 
it  protected  the  teacher  only  after  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  of  service.  For  these  reasons  the  president  recom¬ 
mended  the  gradual  termination  of  the  Foundation’s  original 
system,  and  the  parallel  development,  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  colleges  and  their  teachers,  of  a  contributory'  sys¬ 
tem  of  insurance  and  annuities,  which  should  make  avail¬ 
able  contractual  protection,  thruout  their  careers,  for 
practically  the  entire  body  of  university  and  college  teach¬ 
ers  of  North  America. 

This  Bulletin  and  subsequent  statements  were  distrib- 
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uted  to  all  of  the  trustees,  officers,  and  teachers  of  the 
associated  institutions,  and,  later,  to  the  public  in  general. 
Suggestions  were  received  from  more  than  a  thousand 
teachers;  formal  replies  were  made  by  the  associated  in¬ 
stitutions  and  published  in  the  Eleventh  Report  of  the 
Foundation,  1916;  and  a  report  was  issued  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  University  Professors.  For  further 
discussion  the  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees,  in 
November,  1916,  constituted  a  Commission  consisting  of 
six  trustees  of  the  Foundation,  two  members  appointed  by 
the  association  just  mentioned,  and  one  each  appointed 
by  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities,  and  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges.  These  representatives  were,  respec¬ 
tively,  Walter  W.  Cook,  professor  of  law  at  Yale,  and  Henry 
L.  Rietz,  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  an  experienced  actuary  and  author  of  the  Report 
of  the  Illinois  Pension  Laws  Commission,  1916;  President 
Goodnow,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  Federal  Report  on  Retirement  Allowances  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  Employees;  President  Duniway,  of  the  University 
of  Wyoming;  and  President  Cowling,  of  Carleton  College, 
a  member  of  the  committee  on  annuities  for  Congrega¬ 
tional  clergymen.  The  report  of  this  Commission,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Twelfth  Report  of  the  Foundation,  1917,  was 
approved  by  a  special  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  in  May,  1917. 

In  June  and  November,  1917,  the  Carnegie  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  New  York,  which  was  endowed  by  Mr.  Carnegie  in 
1911,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  dollars 
“for  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
understanding,”  provided  funds  for  carrying  out  the  new 
plans  of  the  Foundation.  The  Corporation  furnished  one 
million  dollars  to  establish  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  An¬ 
nuity  Association  of  America,  one  million  dollars  to  aid  in 
the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  system,  and  eleven 
million  dollars  to  be  used,  principal  and  income,  together 
with  the  Foundations’  accumulated  surplus  of  one  million 
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dollars,  and  the  income  from  the  Foundations’  permanent 
endowment  of  fifteen  million  dollars,  to  carry  out  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  teachers  in  the  Associated  Institutions, — 
“upon  condition  that  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion  shall  now  and  hereafter  from  time  to  time,  as  may  prove 
necessary,  revise  their  rules  so  that  the  pensions  provided 
for  thereby  for  the  teaching  forces  of  the  institutions  com¬ 
ing  under  their  rules  as  of  November  17,  1915,  shall  not 
exceed  the  financial  resources  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.” 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  in  November,  1917,  and  a  special  meeting  in  April, 
1918,  approved  these  arrangements  and  adopted  a  state¬ 
ment  of  them  to  be  sent  to  all  of  the  teachers  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Institutions  and  a  revision  of  the  rules  for  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  retiring  allowances  to  be  similarly  distributed.  Both 
documents  are  printed  in  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Foundation,  1918.  Under  these  rules  there  will  be 
no  modification  of  allowances  that  are  now  being  paid,  and 
for  five  years  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  method  of 
granting  new  allowances.  At  the  end  of  that  period  un¬ 
married  teachers  will  receive  two-thirds  of  the  allowance 
they  would  receive  if  married.  For  married  teachers 
the  amount  of  the  allowance  will  be  computed  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  but  the  age  at  which  it  will  be  available  will  be  raised 
year  by  year,  one  year  at  a  time,  for  a  second  period  of 
five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  and  thereafter  the  age  at  which 
the  maximum  allowance  will  be  granted  wdll  be  seventy. 
After  that  time  a  teacher  who,  having  reached  sixty-five, 
wishes  to  retire  before  seventy  will  receive  an  allowance 
diminished  by  one-fifteenth  for  every  year  by  which  he 
anticipates  seventy.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the 
next  seventy  years  this  arrangement  will  absorb  most  of 
the  income  of  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  in  addition  to  the  principal  and  accumulation  of  the 
twelve-million  dollar  reserve  which  has  been  mentioned — 
a  total  of  more  than  seventy  million  dollars — in  carrying 
out  the  expectations  of  the  teachers  in  the  Associated  In¬ 
stitutions,  who  will  also  enjoy  all  of  the  privileges  of  the 
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new  Insurance  Association.  When  these  obligations  are 
discharged,  the  income  from  the  permanent  endowment 
of  the  Foundation  will  be  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
teaching  as  the  trustees  of  the  future  may  determine. 

For  teachers  who  entered  Associated  Institutions  after 
November  17,  1915,  and  those  now  in  institutions  which 
may  become  associated  hereafter,  there  will  be  no  fixt 
age  for  retirement.  Each  teacher  will  hold  a  deferred  an¬ 
nuity  contract,  the  benefits  of  which  he  may  enter  upon 
at  whatever  age  may  be  agreed  upon  by  him  and  his  col¬ 
lege.  The  amount  of  the  retiring  allowance  will  be  based 
upon  the  accumulation  of  the  joint  contributions  of  the 
teacher  and  his  college.  The  trustees  of  the  Foundation 
have  exprest  their  intention  to  see  that  all  of  the  overhead 
expenses  of  the  Insurance  Association  are  met  without 
cost  to  the  teacher,  and  to  secure  an  average  accumulation 
of  at  least  four  and  one-half  per  cent  on  payments  toward 
annuities.  In  cases  of  permanent  disability,  after  contrib¬ 
uting  toward  an  annuity  for  five  years,  the  Foundation 
will  provide,  without  further  cost  to  the  teacher,  an  annuity 
of  two-thirds  of  the  amount  the  teacher  would  have  ob¬ 
tained  had  his  contributions  continued  to  the  age  of  sixty- 
five,  and  will  continue  these  annuity  payments  for  life  or,  in 
case  of  death,  until  the  accumulation  to  the  credit  of  the 
teacher  has  been  returned  to  his  estate.  In  such  cases  of 
disability,  also,  the  Insurance  Association  will  continue  the 
teacher's  policies  of  life  insurance  in  force  without  the 
payment  of  further  premiums. 

The  Thirteenth  Report  includes  discussions  of  the  new 
plan  of  insurance  and  annuities  by  a  committee  of  the 
Actuarial  Society  of  America  consisting  of  John  K.  Gore, 
vice-president  and  actuary  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany;  Arthur  B.  Wood,  actuary  of  the  Sun  Life  Assurance 
Company  of  Canada;  J.  D.  Craig,  Assistant  actuary  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company;  and  Arthur  Hunter, 
actuary  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  chair¬ 
man;  and  by  a  committee  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Actuaries  consisting  of  James  W.  Glover,  professor  of 
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mathematics  and  insurance  in  the  University  of  Michigan, 
chairman;  Charles  H.  Beckett,  actuary  of  the  State  Uife 
Insurance  Company,  of  Indianapolis;  Franklin  B.  Mead, 
secretary  and  actuary  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company,  of  Indiana;  and  Henry  L.  Rietz, 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of 
America  was  incorporated  on  April  23,  1918,  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  a  life  insurance  company, 
subject  to  the  scrutiny  and  supervision  of  the  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Insurance.  According  to  the  charter  of  the 
Association,  approved  March  4,  1918:  “The  purpose  of 
the  corporation  is  to  provide  insurance  and  annuities  for 
teachers  and  other  persons  employed  by  colleges,  by  uni¬ 
versities,  or  by  institutions  engaged  primarily  in  edu¬ 
cational  or  research  work ;  to  offer  policies  of  a  character 
best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  such  persons  on  terms  as 
advantageous  to  its  policy  holders  as  shall  be  practicable ; 
and  to  conduct  its  business  without  profit  to  the 
corporation  or  to  its  stock-holders.”  Copies  of  the  charter 
and  by-laws  may  be  had  upon  request. 

The  incorporators  were  thirteen  in  number — the  Honor¬ 
able  Elihu  Root;  John  Bassett  Moore,  formerly  Counselor 
of  the  Department  of  State;  George  W.  Wickersham, 
formerly  United  States  Attorney  General,  the  presidents 
of  Columbia,  Cornell,  and  Yale  Universities,  of  the  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation; 
Newcomb  Car  let  on,  president  of  the  Western  Union  Tele¬ 
graph  Company;  Charles  A.  Stone,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  International  Corporation;  Robert  W.  deForest,  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Red  Cross;  George  Foster  Pea¬ 
body,  treasurer  of  the  Southern  Education  Board;  and 
Edward  Robinson,  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art. 

The  incorporators  named  sixteen  trustees — Frank  A. 
Vanderlip,  president,  and  Charles  V,  Rich,  vice-president. 
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of  the  National  City  Bank;  George  J.  Baldwin,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  International  Corporation ;  Allen 
B.  Forbes,  president  of  Harris,  Forbes  &  Company;  Walker 
D.  Hines,  Assistant  Federal  Director  of  Railroads;  Thomas 
W.  Lamont,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company;  Frederick  C. 
Ferry,  president  of  Hamilton  College;  Frederick  A.  Goetze, 
treasurer  of  Columbia  University;  Professor  Michael  A. 
Mackenzie,  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  an  insurance 
expert  of  international  reputation;  Dean  Frank  W.  Nichol¬ 
son,  of  Wesleyan  University;  Walter  Vaughan,  registrar  of 
McGill  University;  Samuel  S.  Hall,  associate  actuary  of 
the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York;  the 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  who 
are  also  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation ;  and,  tempo¬ 
rarily,  two  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Foundation.  In 
the  future,  four  of  the  sixteen  trustees  will  be  elected  each 
year  by  the  stockholders,  the  stock  of  the  Association  being 
held  by  the  donor  of  the  funds,  the  Carnegie  Corporation, 
with  the  proviso  that:  “As  soon  as  a  group  of  policyholders 
has  been  formed  sufficiently  large  to  be  representative  of 
the  college  and  university  teachers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  in  conference  with  the 
interested  parties,  will  proceed  to  provide  the  machinery 
by  which  the  policyholders,  thru  representatives  selected 
by  them,  shall  participate  in  the  management  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  election  of  trustees.” 

The  Association  was  organized  on  May  17,  1918,  the 
trustees  adopting  by-laws  which  provide  for  the  annual 
election  of  officers  and  the  appointment  by  the  chairman 
of  an  executive  committee  of  six  and  a  finance  committee 
of  four.  The  executive  committee  includes  George  J. 
Baldwin,  Robert  A.  Franks,  Frederick  A.  Goetze,  Samuel 
S.  Hall,  Alfred  Z.  Reed,  and  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  chairman. 
The  finance  committee  includes  Allen  B.  Forbes,  Thomas 
W.  Lamont,  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  and  Charles  V.  Rich, 
chairman.  The  executive  officers  are  Frank  A.  Vanderhp, 
Chairman  of  the  Board;  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  President; 
Michael  A.  Mackenzie,  Vice-President;  Clyde  Furst,  Secre- 
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tary;  Robert  A.  Franks,  Treasurer;  and  Charles  E.  Brooks — 
an  associate  professor  of  insurance  in  the  University  of 
California,  who  assisted  in  organizing  the  Federal  War 
Risk  Insurance — actuary.  The  offices  of  the  association 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  actuary. 

The  facilities  of  the  association  are  open  to  university 
and  college  teachers,  either  independently  or  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  their  institutions,  irrespective  of  the  independence 
or  of  the  denominational  or  state  control  of  these  institu¬ 
tions.  The  Association  will  not  compete  with  the  great 
insurance  companies,  built  up  thru  extensive  solicitation 
by  paid  agents,  having  no  ambition  for  size  beyond  the 
numbers  necessary  for  a  safe  distribution  of  the  risk.  It 
will  have  no  agents,  but  will  deal  directly  with  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  their  colleges,  offering  substantial  advantages, 
presented  simply,  honestly,  and  fully  thru  printed  circu¬ 
lars,  correspondence,  and  conferences.  Its  usefulness  will 
depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  teachers  and  institutions 
choose  voluntarily  to  secure  these  advantages. 

The  stipulation  in  the  charter  of  the  Association  that  its 
business  is  to  be  conducted  without  profit  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion  or  to  its  stockholders  enables  it  to  offer  insurance  and 
annuities  to  policyholders  at  cost,  without  the  expense 
loading  which  often  absorbs  a  fifth  or  a  fourth  of  ordinary 
insurance  premiums.  The  current  expenses  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  will  be  met  from  the  income  on  the  paid-in  capital 
and  surplus,  each  of  half  a  million  dollars,  that  is,  respec¬ 
tively,  five  and  ten  times  the  amounts  required  by  the  laws 
of  New  York.  The  Association  will  use  the  American 
Experience  Table  of  Mortality,  which  is  generally  pre¬ 
scribed  by  state  law’s  for  valuing  the  reserves  for  life  in¬ 
surance  policies,  but  it  is  believed  that  college  teachers  are 
subject  to  a  lower  mortality  rate  than  ordinary  holders  of 
insurance  and  that  in  time  this  should  result  in  a  further 
lowering  of  the  cost  of  insurance  for  a  group  composed  ex¬ 
clusively  of  such  teachers.  In  computing  its  policy  values 
the  Association  will  use  three  and  one-half  per  cent  for  its 
insurance  and  four  per  cent  for  its  annuities,  the  highest 
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rates  allowed  by  the  New  York  laws.  Its  initial  invest¬ 
ments,  however — in  federal,  city  and  railroad  bonds — 
show  an  average  interest  return  of  4.7  per  cent,  and  there 
is  reason  to  expect  similar  return  from  future  investments. 
Such  earnings  beyond  the  legal  reserve  constitutes  an  ad¬ 
ditional  source  of  financial  strength.  The  policy  contracts 
of  the  Association,  however,  will  be  free  from  the  usual 
indefinite,  speculative  element;  they  will  be  what  is  called 
non-participating,  the  premium  being  fixt  at  cost  without 
promise  of  so-called  dividends,  altho  the  trustees  may  de¬ 
clare  these  at  their  discretion. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  teacher  alone  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  protection  provided  by  life  insurance,  but  that 
an  old  age  annuity  provides  a  protection  in  which  both  the 
teacher  and  his  college  are  interested,  so  that  it  may  prop¬ 
erly  rest  upon  their  joint  payments.  It  is  suggested  that 
an  annual  contribution  by  the  teacher  of  five  per  cent  of  his 
salary  and  an  equal  annual  contribution  by  his  college  will 
produce  an  ample  retiring  allowance.  The  college,  as  an 
employer,  has  a  direct  financial  interest  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  means  for  the  retirement  of  its  teachers  in  old 
age,  but  experience  has  shown  that  no  arrangement  for  such 
retirement  is  satisfactory  either  to  the  college  or  to  the 
teacher  unless  it  has  the  security  of  definite,  individual 
contracts.  Like  the  prospect  of  a  free  pension,  the  contri¬ 
bution  made  by  a  college  toward  a  teacher’s  annuity  will 
be  considered  as  part  of  his  compensation,  but  unlike  a 
free  pension  system,  in  which  all  suffer  a  reduction  for  the 
benefit  of  the  minority  who  retire,  when  the  college  makes 
its  payment  actual,  in  cash  and  in  advance,  it  is  secured  to 
the  teacher  whether  he  remains  in  the  same  institution  to 
enjoy  his  annuity,  or  transfers  to  another  institution,  or 
withdraws  from  teaching  altogether,  or  dies  prematurely. 
The  Association  offers  life  annuities  upon  several  plans 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  a  just  and  sound  system 
of  retiring  allowances.  The  premium  rates  depend  upon 
the  age  and  sex  of  the  annuitant,  and  are  based  upon  Mc- 
Clintock’s  Tables  of  Mortality  among  Annuitants — the 
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most  liberal  basis  permitted  by  the  New  York  law.  The 
payments  by  the  teacher  and  his  college  and  their  accumula¬ 
tions  form  the  basis  of  benefits  in  case  of  transfer,  with¬ 
drawal,  disability,  or  death,  before  retirement,  and  of  a  con¬ 
tract  for  an  annuity  beginning  at  whatever  age  the  teacher 
and  his  college  may  agree  upon.  At  the  time  of  retirement 
the  teacher  has  a  choice  among  several  forms  of  annuity. 
If  he  has  no  dependents,  he  may  prefer  a  maximum  annuity 
terminating  at  his  death.  If  he  has  a  wife  or  other  depend¬ 
ents,  he  may  protect  them  also  by  an  annuity  for  life,  or 
the  guarantee  of  the  return  of  his  entire  accumulation,  or  a 
combination  of  these  provisions. 

In  addition  to  annuities  as  a  provision  for  retirement,  the 
Association  offers  life  insurance  policies,  which  include 
not  only  the  customary  forms,  but  also  forms  especially 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  particularly  those  whose 
anticipation  of  retirement  on  an  annuity  places  them  in  a 
different  position  with  respect  to  insurance  from  those 
who  do  not  look  forward  to  such  a  privilege.  Disinter¬ 
ested  advice  will  be  given  as  to  the  relative  advantages 
of  the  various  forms  of  insurance  for  individual  needs — a 
service  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  from  the  ordinary  in¬ 
surance  company.  The  suitability  of  any  policy  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  individual  depends  largely  upon  his  financial 
circumstances.  A  teacher  who  has  no  income  out¬ 
side  of  a  limited  salary  and  who  is  looking  forward  to  an 
annuity  will  obtain  the  greatest  protection  for  the  least 
money  from  Term  Insurance,  which  provides  protection 
for  only  a  limited  period,  for  example,  until  his  annuity  be¬ 
gins.  A  teacher  with  independent  income  may  prefer  an 
ordinary  Whole  Life  Policy,  which  provides  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  premiums  thruout  life  and  the  payment  of  the 
insurance  at  death,  whenever  that  may  occur.  A  teacher 
with  a  large  salary  may  prefer  a  Limited  Payment  Policy, 
protecting  him  thruout  life  but  paid  for  by  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  premiums.  A  teacher  who  has  capital  in  addition 
to  his  salary  may  prefer  an  Endowment  Policy,  the  most 
expensive  form  of  insurance,  combining  insurance  and  in- 
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vestment,  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  insured 
after  a  specified  number  of  years,  or  at  the  death  of  the 
policyholder  if  this  occurs  before  the  date  of  maturity.  The 
Association  does  not  regard  endowment  insurance  as  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  teachers  in  general,  but  will  pro¬ 
vide  it  for  exceptional  cases.  The  amount  of  insurance 
which  the  Association  can  safely  place  upon  the  life  of  a 
single  individual  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  group  of  its 
policyholders.  This  limit  will  be  fixt  at  ten  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  at  beginning;  it  will  be  advanced  from  time  to  time 
as  the  increasing  size  of  the  group  may  warrant. 

The  Association  is  governed  by  the  ordinary  insurance 
laws  with  regard  to  days  of  grace  for  the  payment  of  pre¬ 
miums  after  they  are  due,  loans  to  the  policyholder,  sur¬ 
render  value  in  case  a  policy  is  discontinued,  and  various 
optional  modes  of  settlement.  It  also  offers  in  the  policies 
to  which  they  are  appropriate  the  privileges  usually  provided 
by  insurance  companies  for  keeping  insurance  in  force 
without  the  payment  of  premiums  if  the  policyholder  is 
wholly  disabled,  for  paying  insurance  not  in  a  single  sum 
but  in  annual  instalments,  or  for  investing  and  paying  in¬ 
terest  on  the  sum  insured  for  a  stipulated  number  of  years, 
after  which  the  principal  itself  will  be  paid. 

The  Association  will  offer  a  service  which  it  is  believed 
will  be  especially  appreciated  by  teachers  in  providing  for 
the  payment  of  premiums  monthly.  Life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  ordinarily  find  that  such  premiums  involve  an  extra 
cost  for  collection,  for  which  they  protect  themselves  by 
making  a  considerable  extra  charge.  The  teacher  who  de¬ 
sires  to  pay  his  premium  monthly  can  arrange  with  the 
disbursing  officer  of  his  institution  to  deduct  the  premium 
each  month  from  his  salary  and  remit  it  directly  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  can  deal  with  all  of  the  monthly  premiums 
in  a  single  institution  in  one  transaction.  This  will  con¬ 
siderably  reduce  the  cost  of  the  monthly  payment  privi¬ 
lege.  Those  who  prefer  the  usual  custom  may  make  their 
premium  payments  either  annually,  semi-annually,  or 
quarterly.  It  may  be  possible  in  the  future  to  offer  group 
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insurance,  without  medical  examination,  to  large  groups  in  a 
single  university  or  college.  Such  an  arrangement  is  scarcely 
feasible  at  present  because  many  teachers  already  have  some 
insurance;  perhaps,  as  group  insurance  is  restricted  in 
amount,  the  teacher  will  always  prefer  to  arrange  his  in¬ 
surance  in  accordance  with  his  own  plans.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  having  been  created  for  the  benefit  of  men  and  women 
employed  by  colleges  and  universities,  it  is  clear  that  one 
who  afterward  enters  another  occupation  should  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  enjoy  all  of  the  special  privileges  provided  be¬ 
cause  of  his  former  occupation  as  a  teacher.  There  is, 
therefore,  added  to  the  rates  which  represent  the  cost  a 
percentage  which  is  deducted  from  each  premium  that  is 
paid  while  the  policyholder  remains  a  teacher.  This  reduc¬ 
tion  has  been  fixt  generally  at  ten  per  cent,  so  that  as  long 
as  a  teacher  remains  in  the  profession  he  will  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  lowest  feasible  rates;  if  he  leaves  the  pro¬ 
fession,  he  will  be  able  to  continue  his  policies  at  a  low  cost, 
even  without  the  reduction. 

The  procedure  in  obtaining  policies  wdll  be  simplified  and 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  profession.  The  Hand  Book 
of  the  Association  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  who  is  inter¬ 
ested.  Further  information,  including  specimen  copies  of 
policies  and  answers  to  all  enquiries,  will  be  furnished  upon 
request.  The  form  of  application  is  brief  and  simple.  On 
the  receipt  of  such  an  application  there  will  be  sent  simple 
forms  for  a  statement  of  physical  condition  by  the  appli¬ 
cant  and  by  some  local  physician  acceptable  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  On  the  basis  of  this  information  and  of  a  state¬ 
ment  from  the  applicant’s  university  or  college,  the  applica¬ 
tion  will  be  considered  and  the  insurance  will  be  granted  if 
possible.  The  offices  of  the  Association — which  adjoin 
those  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  the  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion,  at  576  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City — will  always 
be  at  the  service  of  the  teacher. 

The  Founder  and  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion  and  the  incorporators  and  trustees  of  the  Teachers 
Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  believe,  at  a  time  when 
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almost  all  pension  systems  for  teachers  and  others  are 
both  inadequate  and  unsound,  that  there  is  here  inaugurated 
a  system  that  is  adequate  and  sound,  comprehensive  and 
permanent.  Based  upon  a  dozen  years  of  experience  and 
study,  it  protects  the  college,  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher’s 
dependents,  thruout  the  life  of  the  teacher,  against  the 
risks  of  disability,  age,  and  death.  Its  management  repre¬ 
sents  the  teachers,  the  colleges,  and  philanthropists  and 
financiers  of  the  widest  experience.  Its  contracts,  based 
upon  liberal  resources  and  enforced  by  law,  provide  those 
engaged  in  higher  education  with  a  new  security  and  free¬ 
dom  that  may  become  the  source  of  a  new  advancement 
of  teaching.  Clyde  Furst 

Carnegie  Foundation 
New  York 


V 

OUR  COMMON  LATIN  HERITAGE' 

“The  chief  blame  is  borne  by  the  philologues,  who  as 
heati  possidentes  have  laid  emphasis  mainly  upon  learning 
and  knowledge,  not  upon  the  formation  of  character  and 
the  requirements  of  life.”- 

If  the  wise  learn  from  their  enemies,  even  in  their  wildest 
exaggerations,  let  us  take  this  leaf  from  a  yellowed  lecture 
by  the  first  and  foremost  of  our  living  foes,  William  the 
Second.  The  lecture  in  question  was  no  mere  piece  of 
academic  routine,  heard  by  listless  students  in  one  of  those 
hermetically  sealed  auditoria  on  Unter  den  Linden,  but  a  sound 
castigation  administered  to  a  gathering  of  Prussian  school 
authorities,  directors  of  gymnasia,  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
and  university  professors,  sitting  for  a  fortnight  in  Berlin, 
in  the  short,  dark  days  of  December,  1890,  to  consider  pro¬ 
posed  changes  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Prussian  gymnasium. 

Shortly  before  this,  if  memory  is  not  at  fault,  the  city 
of  Berlin  had  presented  the  Emperor  with  a  fountain  be¬ 
fore  the  Palace.  Upon  that  occasion  the  burgomaster  was 
surprized  by  the  sudden  transition  from  banal  expressions 
of  imperial  gratitude  to  sharp  censure  for  various  short¬ 
comings  in  municipal  affairs.  A  few  days  later  the  Em¬ 
press,  finding  her  lord  inclined  to  domestic  scolding  as  well, 
retorted  “What  have  I  done?  Have  I  presented  you  with 
a  fountain?” 

The  conference  of  schoolmen  also  had  its  surprize,  for 
quite  unexpectedly  the  Emperor  appeared  at  their  open¬ 
ing  session,  and  in  a  long  discourse  laid  before  them  his  views 
on  education,  together  with  a  decidedly  adverse  judgment 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  American  Philological  Association  and 
the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  in  Philadelphia,  December  30,  1917. 

2  Schmid,  Geschichte  d.  Erziehiing,  V,  i,  360;  Paulsen,  Geschichte  des 
gelehrten  Unterrichts,  II,  592. 
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of  the  humanistic  gymnasium,  as  he  had  known  it  in  his 
schooldays  at  Kassel,  in  the  company  of  our  fellow-country¬ 
man  of  the  trenchant  pen,  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow. 

What  the  crowned  censor  most  mist  in  the  German  gym¬ 
nasium  was  a  national  basis.  “We  must  take  German,” 
he  said,  “as  a  foundation;  we  are  to  educate  young  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  not  young  Greeks  and  Romans.”^  To  make  his 
conception  of  a  national  basis  in  education  clear,  he  deliv¬ 
ered  this  unambiguous  oracle:  “Thus  far  the  way  has  led, 
so  to  speak,  from  Thermopylae  via  Cannae  to  Rossbach 
and  Vionville.  I  should  lead  the  young  from  Sedan  and 
Gravelotte  via  Leuthen  and  Rossbach  back  to  Mantinea  and 
Thermopylae.  I  believe  that  is  the  right  way.”'* 

Of  course  there  were  strong  inward  protests  against  this 
grotesque  antithesis  between  humanism  and  a  national 
spirit,  this  alleged  aim  to  bring  up  a  generation  of  young 
Greeks  and  Romans  as  the  highest  product  of  the  classical 
gymnasium.  But  the  bolt  from  the  blue  had  paralyzed 
free  discussion.  It  was  to  little  purpose  that  the  great 
physicist  von  Helmholtz  gave  his  testimony  to  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  classical  training  as  a  foundation  for  the  student 
of  medicine,  since  “skill  in  thinking”  as  he  exprest  it,  “is, 
harder  to  acquire  than  knowledge.”^  Under  patent  pres¬ 
sure  from  above  the  conference  meekly  accepted  the  changes 
proposed  by  the  ministry,  including  the  reduction  of  Latin 
by  one-fifth,  the  abandonment  of  Latin  Composition  as  a 
serious  requirement,  and  desertion  of  the  old-time  princi¬ 
ple  of  unity. 

An  ancient  tyrant,  who  retired  from  the  business  some¬ 
what  abruptly,  withdrew  from  Syracuse  to  Corinth,  and 
opened  a  school,  that  he  might  wield  the  ferule  at  least 
to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  modern  autocrat — for  whom 
our  mildest  wish  may  be  that  he  soon  become  a  “Dionysius  at 
Corinth” — began  his  career  with  an  invasion  of  the 
schoolroom,  and  a  reform  designed  to  make  the  youth  of 

®  Paulsen,  Loc.  cit.,  592. 

*  Schmid,  Ibid.,  372. 

*  Ibid.,  379. 
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Prussia  as  kaolin  in  the  hands  of  the  cunning  workman  in 
the  Royal  Porcelain  Manufactory. 

But  we  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  results  of  the 
Kaiser’s  first  appearance  in  the  role  of  the  master  peda¬ 
gogue.  We  may  rather  ask  ourselves  how  much  of  truth 
there  may  be  in  his  reproach  that  the  philologues,  being  in 
blissful  possession,  have  laid  too  much  stress  upon  learn¬ 
ing  and  knowledge,  too  little  upon  the  moulding  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  the  practical  requirements  of  life;  how  much  of 
slander  in  his  innuendo  that  their  aim  has  been  to  deliver 
a  yearly  output  of  little  Greeks  and  Romans,  fresh  from 
the  agora  or  the  forum,  into  the  noisy  parts  of  modern 
life;  and  finally  how  wise,  or  how  foolish,  to  read  history 
backward  from  Sedan  to  Thermopylae. 

It  is  just  because  these  charges,  made  twenty-seven  years 
ago  in  another  country,  are  constantly  reiterated  in  our 
own  land  today,  that  we  may  well  consider  the  Latin 
question  in  its  bearing  on  the  national,  and  even  more  upon 
the  international,  basis  of  education.  The  three  points 
just  enumerated  are,  of  course,  only  different  ways  of 
stating  one  charge  against  the  traditional  classical  educa¬ 
tion,  the  accusation  that  it  did  not  prepare  mentally  or 
morally  for  the  real  struggle  of  life  in  a  progressive  age  and 
in  an  eminently  aggressive  nation. 

There  are  in  our  midst  many  educational  authorities 
who  have  taken  the  same  narrowly  national  view.  How 
many  of  them  have  been  guilty  of  viewing  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  education  from  a  very  insular  standpoint!  We  have 
been  flooded  with  advice  to  set  our  educational  house  in 
order,  by  those  who  have  conceived  of  that  house  as  com¬ 
pletely  isolated,  with  all  old-world  connections  broken  off. 
Thus  have  the  supposed  wants  of  the  American  boy  been 
elevated  into  a  pedagogical  Monroe  Doctrine  of  the  nar¬ 
rowest  description,  limiting  itself,  not  to  the  entire  hemi¬ 
sphere,  but  to  a  single  broad  belt  of  one  continent. 

A  crushing  parallel  has  been  drawn  in  the  question 
“Well,  did  the  Greeks  study  a  foreign  language?’’  As  if 
the  answer  could  throw  any  light  upon  our  way,  before  we 
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have  succeeded  in  establishing  an  analogy,  however  strained, 
between  their  cultural  situation  and  ours.  They  were  in 
fact  deeply  indebted  to  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians, 
and  a  greater  interest  in  these  and  other  neighbors  might 
have  had  beneficent  results.  It  was  decidedly  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  weakness  in  the  Greek  civilization  that  it  drew  so 
sharp  a  line  between  itself  and  all  that  lay  without,  vain- 
gloriously  lumped  together  as  barbarism.  No  one  calmly 
proposes  that  we  should  deliberately  imitate  their  self- 
satisfied  isolation.  Yet  much  of  our  educational  trend  has 
been  in  that  direction,  under  the  naive  assumption  that  the 
American  boy  is  a  different  creature  from  the  youth  of  other 
civilized  countries. 

Many  appear  honestly  to  believe  that  the  educational 
problems  of  our  portion  of  the  New  World  are  to  be  worked 
out  in  complete  independence  of  the  Old,  as  they  fondly 
imagine  that  our  political  institutions  were  a  New  World 
product,  to  be  developed  and  perpetuated  in  complete 
isolation  from  the  civilization  which  furnished  all  the  germs. 
For  this  school  of  educational  opinion  the  latest  psychology 
of  adolescence  is  strangely  mixt  with  an  unscientific  de¬ 
limitation  of  environment,  so  as  to  exclude  all  that  does  not 
belong  immediately  and  directly  to  the  local  situation  of  the 
American  schoolboy  or  student,  as  if  the  average  educated 
American,  once  he  has  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  were 
to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  books  or  men  produced 
under  other  systems. 

But  surely  the  philologues — no  longer  beati  possidentes 
anywhere — are  a  unit  in  the  firm  conviction  that  Babel, 
no  matter  how  much  it  may  appeal  to  their  linguistic  ac¬ 
quisitiveness,  is  not  the  tower  by  which  the  world  is  to 
climb  to  new  planes  of  civilization.  Those  who  build  up 
her  fabric  are  of  many  nationalities,  and  it  is  imperative 
that  they  understand  each  other,  or  like  the  generations 
of  the  sons  of  Noah,  they  will  leave  off  to  build  the  city 
(Gen.  xi,  8).  The  spectacle  of  nations  led  by  men  whose 
education  was,  one  might  almost  say,  actually  designed 
to  make  them  unintelligible  to  each  other,  is  something 
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which  no  previous  experience  of  the  race  enables  us  clearly 
to  picture  to  ourselves.  Imagination  rebels,  especially  at 
this  turning  point  of  human  history,  when  the  crying  need 
is  for  statesmen  who  can  really  understand  their  colleagues 
in  other  countries,  not  only  those  to  which  new  ties  have 
bound  them  in  lasting  friendship  or  alliance,  but  also  those 
in  hostile  nations,  where  misunderstanding  is  elevated  into 
an  exact  science. 

There  is  thus  a  grave  menace  in  our  slogan  “America 
for  the  Americans”  as  applied  to  education.  No  self- 
satisfaction,  supposing  we  can  find  any  real  grounds  for 
that  feeling,  can  blind  us  to  the  serious  danger  involved  in 
every  attempt  to  build  up  our  system  upon  the  serene 
assumption  that  the  youth  of  our  land,  entrenched  between 
two  oceans,  need  only  this  and  that,  and  do  not  require 
that  and  this — subjects  still  considered  fundamental  in 
enlightened  communities  across  the  sea,  but  not  for  that 
reason  below  our  intellectual  horizon. 

Some  believers  in  the  value  of  Latin  studies  have  for 
years  advocated  the  fundamental  importance  of  French 
for  the  American  studt  xit,  in  the  face  of  much  apathy  or 
worse.  We  have  been  met  by  the  ad  hominem  reasoning 
of  school  principals  who  say  in  effect  “Look  at  me!  I 
never  read  foreign  books.  Why  should  the  American  boy 
study  French?”  Or  we  have  heard  the  equally  threadbare 
argument  that  the  languages  are  a  mere  concession  to 
fashion,  something  foolishly  desired  for  their  children  by 
socially  ambitious  parents.  But  time  brings  its  swift 
revenge.  With  tropical  suddenness  a  new  day  has  broken 
for  school  and  college,  as  well  as  for  the  grown-up  world — 
a  day  which  forces  us  to  make  many  readjustments,  no  small 
part  of  which  must  affect  our  interpretation  of  the  past  in 
this  new'^  light. 

Even  our  own  history  is  at  once  seen  to  have  been  no 
Lake  of  Nemi  in  its  wooded  seclusion,  approached  only 
by  climbing  over  the  rim  of  the  crater,  but  a  stream  fed  by 
many  branches,  with  widely  scattered  sources,  and  a  course 
w'hich  now  runs  very  close  to  other  rivers  of  more  ancient 
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name,  to  merge  with  them  perhaps  in  some  unknowm  lake 
beyond.  How  far  the  American  public  has  been  misled 
in  its  conception  of  our  history,  especially  in  the  period  of 
the  Revolution,  has  been  brought  out  recently  with  great 
clearness  by  Mr,  Altschul,  in  his  critical  examination  of 
all  the  leading  textbooks  of  American  History  in  use  in 
the  last  generation.  He  finds  that  by  their  narrow  range 
of  vision  these  books  have  bred  up  a  generation  which  can 
not  accustom  itself  to  the  broader  view’^  of  our  past  as  only 
a  part  of  general  European  history. 

Who  can  say  how  large  a  share  of  the  popular  prejudice 
against  England  has  been  due  to  the  provincial  spirit  in 
w'hich  American  history  has  been  taught  in  the  schools, 
where  so  much  has  been  made  of  picturesque  incidents  in 
the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812,  so  little  of  our  debt 
to  England  as  the  real  source  of  all  our  institutions,  as 
tho  certain  memorable  strokes  of  the  pen  at  Philadelphia 
in  1776  could  produce  a  tabula  rasa! 

We  are  left  to  estimate  for  ourselves  how  much  more 
promptly  the  nation  would  have  reacted  to  the  stimulus 
of  the  present  war,  if  we  had  not  been  taught  from  child¬ 
hood  to  place  a  great  gulf  between  ourselves  and  all  other 
nations,  to  assume  tacitly  that  the  isolation  of  the  infant 
republic  could  continue  indefinitely  in  the  shrunken  world 
of  Edison  and  Marconi. 

Brought  up  in  this  insular  school  of  American  History^ 
many  of  our  school  and  college  authorities,  and  not  a  few 
of  our  pedagogical  specialists,  are  slow  to  discern  the  signs 
of  the  times.  They  still  half-believe  in  that  exploded 
idea  of  the  American  youth  as  something  by  himself  and 
apart,  to  be  trained,  for  a  unique  society,  like  the  young 
Utopians — an  idea  which  would  lead  us  to  put  our  Revo¬ 
lution  in  the  foreground  of  consciousness,  knowing  another 
and  greater  Revolution  hardly  more  than  in  name,  reading 
medieval  history  as  a  romantic  tale  veiy"  remotely  con¬ 
cerning  ourselves,  seeing  in  Greek  and  Roman  histoiy’^  only 
one  of  the  inevitables  of  general  information,  not  as  the 
genesis  of  our  own  civilization.  This  w^ere  to  read  our  his- 
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tory  backwards  from  Gettysburg  to  Thermopylae,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Kaiser’s  pronouncement. 

To  be  sure,  we  are  not  the  only  sinners.  England  and 
Prance  are  but  just  awaking  to  the  folly  of  their  former 
hostility,  due  only  in  part  to  inherited  sensibilities,  and 
much  more  to  general  insularity  of  education,  with  the  mis¬ 
guided  glorification  of  ancient  memories  in  the  schools, 
obscuring  the  common  elements  in  the  national  inheri¬ 
tance.  After  dwelling  far  too  long  on  differences  at  the 
surface,  they  begin  to  find  that  in  fact  they  are  neighboring 
branches  of  one  great  tree,  with  common  roots  that  strike 
deep  down  into  the  past,  the  Germanic,  the  Keltic,  the 
Roman. 

That  our  own  American  children  are  not  taught  from  the 
beginning  to  see  themselves  as  but  the  twigs  of  a  younger 
and  more  flexible  branch  of  the  same  ancient  tree,  is  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  a  calamity.  Instead  we  give  them  a  homeo¬ 
pathic  dose  of  textbook  American  history,  sealed  up  in  a 
capsule,  for  fear  of  contamination  with  extraneous  knowl¬ 
edge.  Another  capsule  containing  English  history  must 
wait  its  turn  in  the  school  program.  And  for  the 
favored  few  there  is  an  injection,  containing  the  isolated 
germs — beneficent,  as  some  of  us  like  to  think  them — of 
Greek  and  Roman  history,  judiciously  combined.  There 
is  also  the  bacillus  of  the  early  middle  age,  that  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne  may  complete  the  pupil’s  immunity  from 
ignorance  in  that  period.  Down  to  this  point  the  pupil 
doubtless  carries  with  him  some  notion  of  continuity, 
only  to  lose  it  altogether  with  the  middle  ages. 

Certainly  few  of  our  college  students  really  connect 
the  colonies  of  the  new  world  in  any  effective  way  with 
their  respective  mother  countries.  Few,  in  thinking  of 
the  founding  of  their  particular  college,  if  it  be  one  of  our 
older  institutions,  can  clearly  picture  to  themselves  what  it 
was  to  be  a  student  “in  the  good  old  colony  times,’’ 
from  a  home  in  which  memory  or  tradition  of  the  crossing 
was  still  fresh,  and  ties  to  the  home-land  of  the  closest. 
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under  the  rule  of  a  distant  sovereign, — Charles  I,  William 
and  Mary,  George  II  or  III. 

As  we  begin  at  last  to  realize  that  the  consciousness  of 
unity  of  race,  of  common  and  glorious  history  has  been 
weakened  by  narrow  teaching  and  undue  zeal  in  keeping 
alive  memories  of  strife,  so  we  may  have  faith  that  the 
joint  struggle  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  will  revive 
that  older  sense  of  a  oneness  which  is  among  the  most 
precious  of  our  inheritances  from  the  past. 

As  for  France,  our  historic  sympathy  with  the  French 
has  never  been  fully  explained  by  their  aid  in  our  achieve¬ 
ment  of  independence,  or  by  our  reaction  to  their  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Quickened  then,  as  it  has  been  quickened  now, 
into  a  more  vigorous  life  by  admiration  for  her  present 
heroism,  our  sympathy  for  France  has  deeper  roots  in  some 
subconscious  oneness,  which  it  is  no  mere  fancy  to  carry 
back  into  distant  ages,  when  the  world  was  one.  There 
is  a  spiritual  ichor  which  is  thicker  than  water,  thicker  at 
times  than  blood.  With  the  Latin  races  our  forebears 
shared  the  great  crisis  of  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  power, 
the  long  medieval  dream  of  Catholic  faith,  the  awakening 
of  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  W'ith  them  we  are  our¬ 
selves  sharing — now  at  length  to  the  full — the  mightiest 
upheaval  of  all,  and  thrilled  to  find  that  the  old  antagonism 
of  Saxon  and  Norman,  with  all  its  brood  of  prejudices  and 
misunderstandings,  has  been  lost  in  the  sense  of  a  deeper 
unity,  more  ancient  than  any  differences,  of  a  common  stock 
of  basic  ideas,  rooted  and  grounded  ultimately  in  the  pax 
Romana.  Their  world  and  ours,  so  long  but  one,  can  never 
permanently  be  separated. 

Can  anything  be  more  short-sighted  “in  this  midday 
hour  of  the  world’s  life,”  to  borrow  President  Wilson’s 
phrase,  than  to  propose  that  we  endeavor  to  forget  all 
that  the  Latin  foundation  has  meant  in  the  past,  all  that  it 
still  means  to  the  international  spirit,  and  deliberately 
make  up  our  minds  to  lay  all  stress  upon  the  practical,  the 
immediate,  the  narrowly  national,  relegating  all  that  is 
cultural  and  cosmopolitan  to  some  more  convenient  sea- 
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son  post  bellum,  or  a  time  even  more  distant — the  Greek 
Kalends?  Was  there  ever  a  moment  when  community 
of  thought  and  feeling  between  our  country  and  England, 
France,  and  Italy — to  go  no  further  down  the  list  of  our 
present  allies — needed  more  to  be  cultivated  by  every 
possible  means? 

At  this  pivotal  hour  there  is  little  enough  that  philo- 
logues  and  archeologists  can  do  for  the  pressing  require¬ 
ments  of  the  moment.  To  the  superficial  view  we  seem  to 
be  standing  aside,  contributing  nothing  to  the  great  cause. 
At  closer  range,  however,  we  are  found  to  be  hard  at  work 
in  the  officers’  training  camps  of  peace,  instilling  into  those 
who  are  not  yet  called  to  put  aside  their  books  those  ideas 
of  solidarity  which  we  ourselves  derived  from  the  Greco- 
Roman  world,  with  an  unshaken  faith  that  this  sense  of 
the  unity  of  what  to  our  minds  constitutes  civilization 
will  be  even  more  needed  in  the  trying  years  which  must 
follow  the  restoration  of  peace. 

The  skeptic  who  is  inclined  to  doubt  the  fact  that  our 
civilization  is  after  all  Latin,  must  in  the  end  admit  that  the 
framework  was  furnished  by  Roman  law  and  provincial 
administration;  that  the  sum  total  of  ancient  wisdom,  let¬ 
ters  and  art  came  to  us  from  Greece  by  way  of  Rome, 
and  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  us;  that  modern 
literature  and  art  in  almost  every  form  are  permeated  by 
classical  influences;  that  the  prose  of  today,  in  spite  of  its 
freedom,  is  still  under  the  largest  obligations  to  Cicero  and 
Tacitus. 

“Alw'ays  our  literature  has  obeyed,  how^ever  unconsciously, 
the  precept  Antiquam  exquirite  matrem,^  ‘Seek  back  to  the 
ancient  mother;’  always  it  has  recreated  itself,  has  kept 
itself  pure  and  strong,  by  harking  back  to  bathe  in  those 
native — yes,  native — Mediterranean  springs.  ’  ’  Thus  Quiller- 
Couch  reiterates  his  thesis  that  the  real  sources  of  all  that 
is  best  in  English  literature  are  Greek  or  Roman.  ^  And 
in  the  broader  field  of  national  life  he  has  much  to  say  of 

®  Aeneid,  III,  96. 

’’  On  the  Art  of  Writing,  164  f. 
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the  permanent  Roman  influences  in  Britain:  “I  see  a 
people  which  for  four  hundred  years  was  permeated  by 
Rome.  If  you  insist  on  its  being  a  Teutonic  people  (which 
I  flatly  deny)  then  you  have  one  which  alone  of  Teutonic 
peoples  has  inherited  the  Roman  gift  of  consolidating 
conquest,  of  colonising  in  the  wake  of  its  armies;  of  driving 
the  road,  bridging  the  ford,  bringing  the  lawless  under  its 
sense  of  law.  I  see  that  this  nation  of  ours  concurrently, 
when  it  seeks  back  to  what  alone  can  inspire  and  glorify 
these  activities,  seeks  back,  not  to  any  supposed  native 
North,  but  south  to  the  Middle  Sea  of  our  civilization  and 
steadily  to  Italy,  which  we  understand  far  more  easily 
than  France — tho  France  has  helped  us  times  and  again. 
Putting  these  things  together,  I  retort  upon  the  ethnologists. 

H:  *  *  *  j  hazard  that  the  most  important  thing 

in  our  blood  is  that  purple  drop  of  the  imperial  murex  we 
derive  from  Rome.”* 

Such  influences  are  the  inspiration  of  every  thoughtful 
teacher  of  Latin,  and  if  he  has  the  least  historical  imagina¬ 
tion,  his  pupils,  in  spite  of  their  limited  acquaintance  with 
Latin,  will  get  some  inkling  of  those  strong  bonds  which 
bind  us  to  our  spiritual  forefathers  of  long  ago,  and  a  clearer 
sense  of  the  oneness  of  the  western  civilization  of  today — 
of  that  larger  part  of  it,  at  least,  which  has  not  forgotten 
its  Roman  foundations.  Towards  that  vast  readjustment 
which  must  follow  these  yearfe  of  convulsion  can  we  make 
any  more  real  contribution  than  by  handing  on  quasi 
cur  sores  the  light  of  our  faith  in  the  humanities? 

Already  we  feel  drawn  into  very  intimate  relations  with 
the  French  nation,  and  foresee  that  the  return  of  peace, 
whatever  else  it  may  bring  of  joy  or  sorrow,  will  only  increase 
this  intimacy,  as  it  were,  with  rediscovered  kith  and  kin. 
Much  the  same  feeling  toward  other  Romance  peoples  has 
long  existed  in  very  limited  circles,  but  now  for  the  first 
time  it  begins  to  spread  among  the  masses.  This  is  most 
apparent  in  the  case  of  the  Italians,  especially  as  sympathy 
is  intensified  by  the  disaster  on  the  Isonzo.  One  need  be 
®  On  the  Art  of  Writing,  178  f. 
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no  prophet  to  predict  that  toward  Spain  also  and  her  some¬ 
time  colonies  we  shall  soon  cherish  a  warm  spot  in  our 
hearts.  Certainly  the  breach  created  by  our  petty  war  has 
been  completely  closed  in  two  decades.  Increasing  study  of 
Spanish  and  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  southern 
neighbors  will  open  our  eyes  to  mutual  bonds  which  go 
back  much  further  than  the  discovery  of  the  new  world. 

An  eloquent  argument  for  the  general  retention  of  a 
language  thought  by  many  to  have  outlived  its  useful¬ 
ness  is  found  in  the  very  name  of  Latin  America.  Even 
there  the  menace  of  the  Teutonic  is  widely  felt,  and  most 
of  South  America  is  literally  or  figuratively  up  in  arms. 
With  far  the  largest  part  of  North  America  they  sense  a 
danger  not  to  be  removed  until  the  penitence  of  the  Pan- 
German  is  complete.  The  undivided  heritage  of  Latin 
civilization  must  defend  itself  against  onslaughts  more 
ominous  than  those  of  Cimbri  and  ancient  Teuton,  of  Goth 
and  Vandal,  or  Hun.  This  memory  of  a  common  peril 
resisted  to  the  death,  conquered,  we  trust,  but  not  wholly 
banished,  will  surely  remain  for  generations.  With  this 
immensely  important  fact  education  must  immediately 
reckon.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Whatever  weakens 
the  sense  of  joint  ownership  of  that  indefinable  blessing 
which  we  call  civilization,  is  a  blow  at  the  defensive  power 
of  our  Greater  Latin  League,  which  must  offer  a  steady 
resistance  to  all  that  is  odious  and  insidious  in  a  mighty 
system  which  makes  an  army  out  of  an  entire  people,  and 
turns  every  schoolmaster  into  a  mental  drill-sergeant,  every 
machine  into  an  engine  of  conquest,  every  practise  of  in¬ 
ternational  law  into  the  simple  formula  of  might,  every 
moral  law  for  the  individual  into  a  non-moral  supremacy  of 
the  state. 

That  the  state  is  irresponsible,  enthroned  above  all  the 
laws  binding  upon  its  citizens  was  taught  by  the  Saxon 
Pufendorf,  who  was  called  from  Stockholm  to  Berlin  by  the 
Great  Elector.  It  was  decorum,  he  admitted,  for  the  state 
to  follow  its  own  laws,  but  whatever  the  state  chose  to  do. 
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the  individual  might  resist  only  in  case  of  special  violence.® 
And  of  course  to  that  absolutist  the  state  meant  the  sov¬ 
ereign,  and  a  purely  theoretical  and  imaginary  ius  naturale 
was  far  more  important,  as  being  largely  his  own  discovery, 
than  the  older  ius  gentium. 

Where  else  would  it  have  been  possible  to  inoculate  even 
the  most  docile  of  peoples  with  the  virus  of  a  theory  that  the 
state  may  rightly  do  anything  whatever,  no  matter  how 
immoral  the  same  act  would  be  for  the  simple  citizen? 
Nothing  could  more  flatly  contradict  the  basic  ideas  of  law, 
Roman  or  Teutonic,  than  this  denial  of  a  moral  quality  to 
acts  of  government,  since  in  both  cases  the  law  had  its 
ultimate  foundation  in  the  will  of  the  people.  And  no 
room  was  left  for  an  abstraction  above  the  plane  of  moral 
accountability,  to  be  clothed  by  dogmatic  professors  with 
an  aggressive  individuality  of  its  own,  and  then  officially 
licensed  to  commit  acts  criminal  for  the  citizen,  whether 
singly  or  in  popular  assembly.  And  certainly  no  sanction, 
Roman  or  old  Germanic,  can  be  found  for  the  related 
academic  hallucination,  that  offense  being  militarily  the 
best  defense,  therefore  such  acts  as  the  invasion  of  France 
and  Belgium  must  be  interpreted  not  as  aggression  but  as 
self-defense. 

This  is  the  psychology  of  isolation,  unable  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  rest  of  humanity,  blindly  scornful  of  international 
law,  as  mere  lumber  of  the  past,  except  in  case  it  serves 
the  purpose  of  the  moment.  All  this  seems  to  come  to 
us  from  another  planet — Mars,  of  course.  It  is  a  solemn 
warning  to  us  against  that  kind  of  megalomaniac  national¬ 
ism  which  such  a  riot  of  patriotic  self-consciousness  com¬ 
bines  with  isolation  to  produce.  The  attempt  of  many 
of  our  educational  leaders  to  cut  us  adrift  from  the  past 
leads  straight  towards  isolation,  and  the  blind  belief  that 
our  new  world  is  a  creation  apart,  as  new  in  fact  as  it  is  in 
name.  Nous  avons  change  tout  cela!  How  often  do  we 

*  Treitschke,  Historische  u.  politische  Aufsdlze,  IV,  259.  Anticipating 
your  personal  enemy’s  attack  was  expressly  forbidden  by  Pufendorf,  de 
Officio  Hominis  et  Civis,  I,  5,  1 1. 
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hear  that  ancient  refrain,  never  more  fatuous  than  at  the 
present  moment ! 

Out  of  all  the  wreck  of  international  law  wrought  by 
these  ,Dur  years,  there  must  soon  be  rebuilt  a  more  sub¬ 
stantial  str  cture.  And  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  it  will 
rest  m  part  upon  the  old  Roman  concrete,  for  the  new  era 
will  be  more  conscious  than  we  have  been  of  those  forces 
which  st  A  make  for  unity  with  all  their  ancient  potency. 
In  the  meantime  there  is  an  undeniable  stimulus  which 
the  study  of  Latin  in  closer  connection  with  the  Romance 
languages  may  give  in  the  direction  of  cultural  solidarity 
and  internationalism. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  such  study  at  present  springs 
from  confusion  in  the  popular  mind,  and  even  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  ought  not  to  be  blind  to  a  most  patent  un¬ 
distributed  middle  in  their  reasoning.  They  thus  falla¬ 
ciously  argue  that,  since  many  of  the  arts  of  the  present  day 
are  demonstrably  superior  to  those  same  arts  in  ancient 
times,  therefore  the  entire  ancient  civilization,  is  inferior 
to  ours,  can  not  furnish  us  in  any  way  with  that  alleged 
inspiration  which  has  been  the  stock  argument  in  the  past 
of  all  philologues  and  most  men  of  letters. 

We  may  indeed  point  with  pride  to  the  new  Catskill 
aqueduct,  with  its  immense  tunnel  for  a  distance  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  miles,  and  its  fabulous  dip  of  a  thousand 
feet  beneath  the  Hudson  at  Storm  King.  By  comparison 
Aqua  Claudia,  Aqua  Marcia,  and  the  rest  that  make  such 
imperishable  scenery  in  the  Campagna,  may  seem  the  work 
of  mere  beginners  in  the  hydraulic  art.  The  Hell  Gate 
Bridge  and  the  Quebec  cantilever,  have  they  not  dimmed 
all  the  lustre  of  the  Pont  du  Card  and  Alcantara?  From 
such  comparisons  in  the  material  world  it  is  no  small  tempta¬ 
tion  to  many  hasty  souls  to  apply  the  same  method  to  the 
more  spiritual  arts — to  infer  that  Homer  was  a  mere  tyro, 
Sophocles  an  apprentice  compared  with  Shakespeare  or 
Goethe,  Aristophanes  an  understudy  to  Bernard  Shaw, 
Vergil  a  novice  by  the  side  of  Milton,  Cicero  a  mere  stage, 
long  since  past,  in  the  development  of  prose  style.  Many 
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estimable  people,  for  lack  of  critical  training,  appear  in¬ 
capable  of  believing,  in  spite  of  all  the  evidence  to  the  con- 
trar>^  that  literary  art  had  culminated  ages  before  ertain 
creature  comforts,  now  thought  by  them  the  touci^stone 
of  refinement,  had  ever  been  thought  of.  Eliot,  for 

example,  seems  unconsciously,  and  with  the  innocence  of  a 
child,  to  reason  that,  since  so  much  progress  injextemals 
has  been  made,  therefore  all  the  arts  of  two  thousand  years 
ago  must  have  been  in  their  cradles.  This  should  mean 
that  Homer  and  Plato  would  now  sit  at  the  feet,  let  us  say, 
of  Longfellow  and  Emerson;  Praxiteles  would  veil  his 
Hermes  in  shame  and  confusion  when  he  gazed  with  jealous 
eye  upon  our  latest  Lincoln — ex  pede  Herculem;  Ictinus 
would  be  reconciled  to  the  Venetian  shells  which  wrecked 
his  Parthenon  before  a  superior  builder’s  art  had  scaled  the 
heights  of  the  modern  sky-scraper.  Of  course  the  archi¬ 
tects  and  sculptors  who  wrought  out  the  perfection  of  the 
Acropolis  were  mere  pioneers,  whose  work  no  longer  has  a 
message  for  our  ateliers!  Lest  I  seem  to  be  indulging  in 
unwarranted  satire,  permit  me  to  quote  Dr.  Eliot,  who 
actually  speaks  of  the  greater  Greek  and  Roman  ^vTiters 
as  “originators  and  pioneers  in  literature — a  worthy  but 
not  an  indispensable  study  for  modern  youth. From  this 
patronizing  standpoint  it  is  not  surprizing  that  he  does  not 
reckon  Latin  among  “the  great  literatures  of  the  world’ — 
shades  of  Milton  and  Tennyson,  Sainte  Beuve  and  Taine! 

It  is  small  wonder  that  direct  reproductions  of  ancient 
models  pall  upon  modern  taste.  We  instinctively  feel  the 
reproach  of  slavishness.  But  what  folly  it  was  ever  to 
expect  antiquity  to  furnish  us  models  for  mechanical  imita¬ 
tion!  The  true  attitude  is  found  among  the  architects 
and  sculptors  of  Renaissance  Italy,  who  revelled  in  their 
study  of  antiquity,  only  to  avoid  the  temptations  of  the 
servile  imitator.  To  measure  and  draw  with  loving  pains 
some  crumbling  ruin  was  only  the  first  step.  The  com¬ 
pleted  product  was  a  work  of  much  originality,  in  many 

Atlantic.  Monthly,  CXIX,  358. 

*'  Ibid.,  357  f. 
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cases  showing  a  far  purer  taste  than  the  late  Roman  edifice 
which  had  first  inspired  the  architect.  They  may  have 
sought  a  model,  but  what  they  actually  found  was  some¬ 
thing  unspeakably  more  valuable,  a  living  germ,  capable 
of  unlimited  development. 

And  yet  how  many  there  are,  who  reason  that,  once  anti¬ 
quity  is  conceded  to  be  no  model  for  imitation,  it  is  then 
proved  to  be  nothing  at  all.  The  delusion  of  those  who  thus 
confirm  their  prejudices  by  a  show  of  logic,  neglecting  the 
evident  truth  that  what  we  reasonably  ask  of  antiquity, 
and  what  we  really  find  there,  is  rather  a  seed,  capable  of 
germinating  in  a  favorable  soil,  like  those  seeds  recovered 
from  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  has  often  been  pointed  out — tnost 
clearly  perhaps  by  Zielinski,  than  whom  no  scholar  of  our 
generation,  unless  it  be  Shorey  or  Norden,  has  roamed 
more  widely,  nor  to  better  purpose,  in  the  entire  history 
of  ancient  and  modern  enlightenment. 

Had  a  clever  Gaul  of  Caesar’s  time,  one  of  those  workers 
in  enamel  who  made  the  mountain  at  Bibracte  a  hive  of  in¬ 
dustry,  ever  wandered  into  the  caves  of  Perigord  or  the 
Dordogne,  and  studied  in  amazement  those  drawings  of 
reindeer  and  mammoth  made  ages  before  by  quaternary 
man,  he  might  have  made  these  antiquities  a  model  to  be 
closely  followed,  with  perfectly  wooden  results.  Or  he 
might  have  gained  fruitful  ideas  for  his  own  personal  de¬ 
velopment,  and  become  by  degrees  a  genuine  artist.  In 
the  latter  case  he  would  have  made  just  that  use  of  the 
antique  for  which  we  are  here  contending,  and  for  whi(^h 
the  American  Academy  in  Rome  stands  so  squarely,  even 
in  its  outward  appearance,  in  every  line  of  its  noble  build¬ 
ing. 

No  serious  defender  of  the  classic,  whether  in  art  or  let¬ 
ters,  believes  that  the  molten  metal  of  modern  youth  should 
be  run  into  an  ancient  mould.  The  product  of  such  meth¬ 
ods  invariably  belongs  in  a  museum,  not  in  the  thorofares  of 
life.  A  truer  figure  is  that  of  the  anvil,  where  the  students, 
in  ipsa  studiornm  incude  positi,^"^  in  the  expressive  words  of 
Tacitus,  Dialogtts,  20. 
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the  great  historian,  are  to  be  hammered  into  new  shapes 
by  the  teacher,  himself  inspired  by  the  classical  spirit, 
and  not  contented  with  mere  reproduction  of  classic  types. 
We  “unroll  antiquity,  in  the  same  master’s  vivid  phrase, 
not  as  a  book  of  patterns,  to  be  copied  by  a  class  in  draw¬ 
ing,  but  rather  as  a  vast  map — some  sixteenth  century 
mappa  mundi,  let  us  say — on  which  we  trace  with  minute 
exactness  and  loving  care  the  course  of  former  adventurers, 
but  always  with  one  supreme  end  in  view — that  those  who 
attentively  follow  may  be  fired  themselves  to  enter  un¬ 
trammeled  upon  the  path  of  discovery. 

Another  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  general  public 
is  diligently  promoted  by  our  Dr.  Flexners,  who  by  the  use 
of  statistics  which  bear  every  evidence  of  camouflage  care¬ 
fully  cultivate  the  impression  that,  if  there  is  one  subject 
less  efficiently  taught  than  the  rest,  that  subject  is  Latin; 
that  the  results  of  three  to  five  years  of  study  are  conspic¬ 
uously  meagre  in  the  case  of  average  pupils.  An  argument 
this,  which  has  a  wide  popular  appeal,  as  mercifully  aiming 
to  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.  And  it  is  of  course 
at  once  caught  up  by  many  for  whom,  as  Cicero  says  of 
augury,  “the  difficulty  of  the  subject  and  the  labor  of 
learning  it  have  made  neglect  eloquent”  (Sed  difficidtas 
laborque  discendi  disertam  neglegentiam  reddidit)}^ 

But  this  argument  from  the  blighted  crop  sown  in  tears 
gains  most  of  its  supposed  force  from  the  silence  judiciously 
observed  in  regard  to  the  meagre  results  obtained  in  some 
other  branches,  notably  English  and  other  modem  lan¬ 
guages.  An  opponent  of  Latin  can  certainly  collect  much 
impressive  material  in  support  of  his  contention  that  the 
whole  thing,  as  we  have  it  now,  is  futile,  from  any  pile  of 
entrance  examination  books.  Such  masses  of  assorted  mis¬ 
information,  such  inane  pencilings  under  the  name  of 
translation,  such  a  riot  of  incorrect  forms !  But  let  him  not 
end  his  precious  inquisition  with  the  classical  readers. 
Down  the  hall  the  noise  of  mirth  will  quickly  lead  him  to 

Tacitus,  Dialogus,  30. 
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the  room  in  which  the  English  readers  are  comparing  gems 
of  - ignorance  and  illiteracy,  such  as  have  sometimes  been 
tastefully  reset  in  the  Contributors’  Club  of  the  Atlantic 
M onthly.  Up  another  flight  the  despairing  readers  of  French 
and  German  papers,  in  their  none  too  friendly  camps,  are 
giving  vent  to  feelings  which  must  impress  the  passer-by 
with  the  fear  that  there  may  be  still  other  futilities  in  the 
preparatory  course  of  today.  But  this  systematic  round 
of  these  chambers  of  horrors — or  shall  we  say  of  howlers? — 
is  just  what  our  unfriendly  critic  of  Latin  commonly  de¬ 
clines  to  make.  Still  less  does  he  take  the  trouble  to  go 
to  Delphi,  and  consult  the  College  Board,  whose  statistics 
will  show  quite  oracularly  that  Latin  enjoys  no  monopoly 
of  inefficiency,  as  the  founders  of  schools  that  really  school 
would  like  us  to  believe. 

We  are  often  told  that  to  pursue  a  difficult  language  for 
one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  our  time  for  four  years  is  sheer 
folly,  since  once  dropt,  the  subject  is  said  to  be  promptly 
forgotten.  If  they  did  not  take  pains  to  specify,  one  might 
think  they  were  speaking  of  Arabic  or  Turkish.  Those  who 
write  on  curriculums  inform  us  quite  dogmatically  that  a 
course  not  continued  in  some  form  is  to  be  deplored,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  broken  circuit  occurs  at  the  college  door. 
Thus  Dr.  Eliot  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  not  many  months 
ago:^^  “Such  dead-ends’’ — observe  the  gruesome  name  - 
“no  matter  what  the  subject,  are  always  deplorable  in  what 
should  be  a  progressive  course  in  education.’’  Yet  a  little 
later,  in  giving  a  long  list  of  subjects  which  may  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  entrance  to  Harvard,  he  seems  to  invite  the  ques¬ 
tion,  How  many  of  these  subjects  lead  in  the  case  of  the 
average  freshman  to  the  “deplorable  dead-ends?”  Each  of 
these,  in  his  theory,  is  a  distinct  injury  to  the  student,  an 
objection  inherent,  as  he  no  doubt  fully  realized,  in  any 
free  elective  system.  But  somehow  it  appears  that  Latin, 
for  reasons  which  do  not  bear  publication,  is  more  culpable 
than  other  subjects.  Or  is  it  the  fear  of  challenge  that  de¬ 
ters  him  from  extending  to  other  branches  the  extraordinary 
CXIX.  359- 
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statement  (apropos  of  prescriptions)  that  “Only  those  who 
would  have  chosen  Latin  without  prescription  escape  in- 
jiuy  from  it?“^®  We  are  not  told  by  what  new  method  of 
diagnosis  the  most  expert  psychologist,  with  the  most 
mysterious  laboratory  methods,  can  pretend  to  discover 
traces  of  mental  injury  due  to  a  limited  study  of  a  subject 
so  harmless  as  a  language,  ancient  or  modern,  living  or 
dead!  Obviously  this  phantom  injury  is  somehow  related 
to  the  iniquitous  “dead-end”  in  Dr.  Eliot’s  mind. 

One  wonders  what  merry  jests  resound  thru  that  spot 
in  the  Blessed  Isles  where  dwell  the  great  philologists  of  a 
former  day,  when  they  discuss  this  isolation  of  the  deadly 
language  bacillus,  which  has  silently  wrought  such  havoc 
with  youthful  minds  that  took  up  some  strange  tongue  re¬ 
luctantly,  only  to  throw  it  aside  after  a  few  years!  There 
sits  oiu-  Whitney,  perhaps  gently  convulsed  at  the  thought 
that  not  a  few  of  us  who  are  gathered  here  tonight,  and  who 
long  ago  were  his  pupils  in  Sanskrit,  are  permanently  dam¬ 
aged  by  two  years  of  a  subject  which  we  took  up  under  a 
genial  constraint,  feeling  that  we  had  none  too  much  time 
for  our  classics,  and  then  laid  aside  for  the  more  convenient 
season  which  never  came. 

Certainly  for  the  student  who  goes  on  with  any  Romance 
language,  after  dropping  his  Latin  at  the  end  of  three  or 
four  years,  the  “dead-end”  is  wholly  imaginary,  and  quite 
inconceivable  to  any  philologue.  To  claim  that  such  a 
student  has  been  injured  is  to  neglect  all  the  experience  of 
teachers  of  Romance  languages,  who  are  uniformly  grate¬ 
ful  for  even  the  narrowest  margin  of  knowledge  of  Latin 
on  the  part  of  their  pupils,  for  every  link,  however  slender, 
between  Roman  Gaul  and  modern  France.  All  that  is 
Latin  or  Romance  is  grist  to  their  mill.  For  if  any  language 
of  the  group  has  been  previously  pmsued,  it  matters  not 
whether  reluctantly  under  prescription  or  other  form  of 
vis  a  iergo,  even  the  most  limited  study  of  this  sort  is  a 
positive  advantage  in  the  judgment  of  the  Romance  teacher, 
who  can  not  comprehend  how  a  “dead-end”  is  to  have  any 
**  CXIX,  359- 
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place  between  sister  languages,  still  less  between  the  mother 
and  her  daughters. 

But  let  us  suppose  the  contrary  case,  that  of  the  boy,  who 
begins  with  French,  in  the  expectation  of  passing  on  to 
Latin  later.  Should  he  drop  his  French  after  four  years, 
and  then  take  up  Latin  or  Italian,  we  should  again  have 
the  ghostly  “dead-end,”  precisely  as  unreal  as  before.  In 
reality,  as  all  experience  proves,  there  are  the  strongest 
reasons  for  holding  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  Latin,  the 
boy  who  began  French  some  years  ago  at  an  early  age,  is 
far  better  fitted  to  grapple  with  Latin  now. 

The  same  spectre  of  the  “dead-end”  is  equally  unsub¬ 
stantial  in  the  case  of  English,  if  pursued  seriously  after 
preparatory  Latin.  For  the  helpfulness  of  Latin  on  the 
side  of  vocabulary^  is  as  far  beyond  the  possibility  of  chal¬ 
lenge  as  is  the  inspiration  which  English  writers  have  drawn, 
and  still  continue  to  draw,  from  the  Roman.  On  this  latter 
point  we  have  already  called  a  most  competent  witness, 
in  the  person  of  the  first  and  only  professor  of  English 
literature  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  history,  where  even  a  modicum 
of  Latin  often  saves  the  day?  Did  any  teacher  of  English 
or  English  history  ever  claim  that  a  certain  student  other¬ 
wise  promising  had  been  maimed  for  his  particular  subject 
by  marching  a  short  distance  up  the  Latin  Way,  even  as  a 
conscript?  And  what  becomes  of  any  progressive  course 
in  education  which  affects  to  ignore  at  this  point  these 
obvious  interrelations  of  different  languages  of  the  same 
immediate  family,  together  with  their  literatures  and  civiliza¬ 
tions? 

In  correlation,  in  fact,  lies  the  hope  for  the  future  of  our 
education,  in  certain  whole  departments.  Among  these 
the  Latin-Romance  field  is  peculiarly  promising.  With  a 
steadily  increasing  demand  for  French  and  Spanish,  even 
tho  the  motive  is  often  purely  practical,  cooperation  and 
coordination  in  these  departments  can  not  fail  to  strengthen 
the  sense,  so  long  all  but  atrophied,  of  the  greater  Latin 
community,  past  and  present. 
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One  valuable  result  of  such  correlation  will  be  that  those 
who  are  learning  to  read  French  and  Spanish  in  quantity 
will  begin  to  see  that  the  prime  object  with  which  they  study 
Latin  is  also  to  gain  the  power  to  read.  It  must  be  frankly 
conceded  by  Latin  teachers  that  the  methods  generally  in 
vogue  ensure  reading  power,  if  at  all,  by  a  kind  of  happy 
accident,  not  because  that  end  is  definitely  held  up,  as 
something  to  be  striven  for  from  day  to  day.  Teachers 
have  often  been  obsest  with  the  idea  that  reading  power  is 
too  much  to  expect — at  least  that  other  requirements  so 
crowd  in  upon  us  that  some  must  be  relaxed,  as  no  longer 
attainable. 

We  have  already  suffered  more  than  enough  from  the 
evil  genius  of  elimination,  whispering  in  our  ears  that  this 
study  or  that  is  not  indispensable,  and  presently,  in  more 
confident  tones,  that  it  is  in  fact  negligible  in  these  days 
of  enlightenment.  One  observes  that  it  is  regularly  a 
hard  subject  which  is  thought  to  be  losing  its  place  among 
the  essentials.  The  schoolboy  hears  constantly  from  his 
masters  that  for  the  college  of  his  choice  a  given  subject 
is  not  positively  required,  and  therefore  from  the  angle  of 
the  school  a  dubious  accomplishment,  or  a  work  of  mere 
supererogation,  “There  is  something  you  do  not  have  to 
know!”  So  the  Cook’s  tourist  was  always  saying  to  him¬ 
self  with  inward  satisfaction,  “There  is  a  gallery,  a  chtLrch, 
a  chateau  which  I  do  not  have  to  see — one  star  or  none  in 
the  guide-book!” 

In  the  same  spirit  some  of  our  leaders  in  education  con¬ 
duct  themselves  much  as  do  those  wielders  of  the  mega¬ 
phone  who  initiate  peripatetic  parties  into  the  art  of  seeing 
New  York.  Elimination  of  all  that  does  not  personally 
appeal  to  these  affable  conductors  is  likely  to  be  a  part 
of  their  daily  program. 

Evidently  Dr.  Eliot  would  contemplate  with  equanimity 
the  spectacle  of  a  mature  student  writing  a  dissertation,  for 
example,  on  some  phase  of  the  French  Revolution  from 
sources  exclusively  English,  and  naively  wondering  why 
any  one  should  expect  him  to  show  more  ambition,  and 
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acquire  enough  of  the  language  of  France  to  guard  against 
the  mistakes  inevitable  to  such  a  procedure.  The  same 
eminent  authority  optimistically  encourages  belief  in  a 
Latin-less  study  of  certain  whole  fields  of  knowledge,  which 
have  hitherto  seemed  to  require  some  power  to  handle  that 
language.  Clearly  he  has  in  mind  only  the  first  superficial 
acquaintance  with  these  studies,  and  even  for  these  he  ad¬ 
mits  that  he  is  making  an  assumption.  “The  argument 
of  course  assumes,”  he  says,  “that  a  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language  in  not  indispensable  for  the  study  of  either 
ancient  or  modern  civilization,  or  of  the  gi'eat  literatures  of 
the  world,  or  of  the  best  ethical  systems  and  religions,  or 
of  any  of  the  supreme  concerns  of  mankind. 

Just  how  much  ground  this  frankly  stated  assumption 
has  to  stand  upon,  we  may  make  clear  to  ourselves  by  try¬ 
ing  to  name  ofihand  any  acknowledged  masters  in  the  field 
of  ancient  civilization,  or  classical  literature,  or  compara¬ 
tive  literature,  Greek  ethics,  Christianity,  or  comparative 
religion,  who  did  not  have  Latin  as  well  as  Greek  among 
the  tools  of  their  intellectual  workshop. 

A  certain  college  faculty  once  listened  to  a  professor  of 
German  arguing  that  one  could  be  a  New  Testament  scholar 
without  Greek.  Needless  to  say  he  was  not  himself  a 
German.  Naturally  he  did  not  illustrate  his  proposition 
by  naming  any  noted  authority  who  had  achieved  that 
unenviable  distinction.  Nor  did  he  further  elucidate  his 
meaning  by  citing  any  great  Goethe  scholar  who  depended 
upon  Bayard  Taylor  for  his  knowledge  of  Faust. 

In  all  these  assumptions  that  for  certain  whole  provinces 
of  learning  we  may  begin  by  offering  exemptions  from  this 
or  that  kind  of  preparation,  as  no  longer  necessary,  some 
veiy^  strange  notions  are  involved.  Are  we  to  believe 
that  the  student  should  be  given  plenary  indulgence  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  all  manner  of  sins  of  omission?  If  so,  just  when 
and  where  is  he  to  make  effective  connection  either  with 
the  able  teacher  or  the  productive  scholar,  who  have  never 
wasted  much  time  in  the  petty  effort  to  determine  the  mini¬ 
’ll  CXIX,  357- 
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mum  of  equipment,  and  have  regularly  accepted  as  an 
axiom  the  faint  prospect  of  ever  knowing  much  about  a 
people  without  taking  the  trouble  to  learn  its  language? 
To  leave  such  a  gulf  between  student  and  scholar  is  an 
ominous  procediu'e,  and  we  may  well  have  our  doubts  as 
to  the  possibility  of  turning  out  any  kind  of  respectable 
scholarship  by  such  transparently  superficial  methods, 
even  tho  commended  as  the  last  word  in  education  by 
those  who  sometimes  admit  with  refreshing  ingenuousness 
that  their  conclusions  rest  upon  a  very  large  basis  of  assump¬ 
tion.  Time  was  when  the  sale  of  indulgences  led  to  an 
ecclesiastical  revolution  and  the  dethronement  of  theology. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  gratuitous  offer  of  dispensations  in 
the  name  of  pedagogy,  our  would-be  queen  of  the  sciences, 
may  provoke  an  uprising  in  the  world  of  higher  education. 

The  Homeric  sirens  thought  their  seductive  song  all  the 
more  persuasive  by  its  promise  of  knowledge  of  all  that 
went  on  in  the  world. From  the  modern  siren  comes 
an  5  inverted  blandishment,  the  promise  of  release  from 
the  need  to  know ! 

Those  who  clamor  for  an  increasingly  practical  training 
seem  to  forget  that  the  mechanical  is  no  modern  discovery; 
that  Athens  had  her  clever  artificers,  for  example,  those 
marble-cutters  of  the  Parthenon,  whose  mathematical 
precision  is  the  despair  of  our  best  workmen;  that  Rome 
had  her  skillful  engineers,  highly  trained  for  public  works; 
but  that  all  these  and  many  other  efficiencies,  however  highly 
developed,  contribute  rather  to  the  body  than  the  soul 
of  civilization. 

The  inventor  of  a  tank,  or  a  new  type  of  aeroplane,  may 
be  properly  acclaimed,  but  is  his  contribution  to  the  great 
cause  of  civilization  really  more  significant  than  that  of 
the  forgotten  armorer  of  old  Toledo,  who  forged  a  new 
form  of  sword  or  halberd,  to  the  delight  of  the  antiquarian 
of  today?  The  range  and  variety  of  laboratory  odors  now 
available,  and  ready  to  be  dispensed  at  the  front,  the  fear¬ 
ful  explosives  of  unutterable  name,  may  make  us  laud  the 
**  Odyssey,  XII,  19 1. 
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chemist  to  the  skies.  But  we  recall  that  his  medieval 
counterpart,  Callinicus,  the  Syrian  or  Egyptian  inventor 
of  Greek  fire,’®  may  have  saved  Constantinople  from  the 
Saracen,  but  could  not  ensure  its  safety  from  the  Turk. 

Invention  and  the  practical  arts  can  at  times  defend  our 
inheritance  from  external  attack.  They  can  promote 
wealth,  comfort  and  pleasure,  as  well  as  lengthen  life  by 
the  saving  of  time.  But  directly  to  strengthen  and  renew 
culture  is  quite  beyond  their  power.  Even  their  defense 
becomes  a  somewhat  doubtful  blessing,  if  the  watchers 
on  the  walls  and  gates  once  come  to  believe  that  the 
sacred  keep  of  our  Ilium  is  rent  in  twain,  little  more 
than  a  picturesque  ruin. 

The  pressure  of  barbarism  beyond  the  pale  was  the  terror 
of  the  ancient  world,  whose  one  safety  was  found  in  the 
division  of  its  potential  invaders.  Maneat,  quaeso,  duretqiie 
gentibus,  si  non  amor  nostri,  at  certc  odium  sui!~^ — this  w^as 
the  far-sighted  Roman’s  prayer. 

Gibbon  somewhere  consoles  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  the  great  catastrophe  will  never  be  repeated.  “Can¬ 
non  and  fortifications,”  he  muses,  “now  form  an  impregna¬ 
ble  barrier  against  the  Tartar  horse;  and  Europe  is  secure 
from  any  future  irruption  of  Barbarians;  since,  before  they 
can  conquer,  they  must  cease  to  be  barbarous.”*’  How  far 
is  history  removed  from  prophecy!  He  never  dreamed 
that  one  mighty  nation  could  conceivably  develop  a  type 
of  civilization  as  ruthlessly  incompatible  with  that  of  other 
nations,  as  was  the  old  Teutonic  barbarism  with  the  Greco- 
Roman  spirit;  that  the  danger  thus  arising  within  might 
be  far  more  alarming  than  any  battering  at  the  outer  gates 
of  Christendom. 

It  is  to  this  new  and  undreamed-of  development,  which 
the  worship  of  practical  efficiency  has  enormously  promoted, 
that  we  owe  the  abrupt  termination  of  our  historic  seclu¬ 
sion.  Whatever  its  consequences  in  other  directions,  our 

Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  Chap.  lii. 

Tacitus,  Germania,  33. 

Gibbon,  Chap,  xxxviii. 
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long  step  out  into  the  world  will  have  one  perfectly  certain 
concomitant — a  greatly  increased  interest  in  the  Romance 
peoples  and  their  tongues. 

That  cheerful  American  Philistinism,  which  yesterday 
endeavored  to  persuade  us  that  in  this  country  we  should 
have  small  need  to  trouble  oin^elves  about  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  finds  itself  overwhelmed  in  the  new  crisis,  which  is 
bringing  to  every  intelligent  soldier  the  necessity  of  prepara¬ 
tion  in  the  language  of  Lafayette,  and,  what  is  of  far  larger 
consequence,  has  brought  us  all  into  daily  closer  contact 
with  a  rejuvenated  people,  spiritualized  by  suffering,  the 
acme  of  the  old  Latin  civilization.  And  the  personal  bene¬ 
fits  of  this  contact  must  be  nearly  proportional  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  American’s  own  interest  in  the  re-birth  of  France, 
and  the  new  valuation  which  he  places  upon  her  language. 

Given  this  bond  of  sympathy  with  the  new  France,  and 
the  need  of  removing  all  obstacles  of  speech  and  of  race 
psychology,  no  more  substantial  aid  can  be  found  than  in 
the  study  of  Latin,  if  pursued  in  a  really  human  spirit. 
Thus  even  now,  while  “once  more  *  *  the  Germanic 

volcano  is  in  eruption,”  in  the  words  of  General  Smuts, 
“and  the  whole  world  is  shaking,”  even  now  Latin  itself 
stands  ready,  both  as  language  and  as  literature,  to  make  its 
modest,  but  fundamental,  contribution  to  the  coming  in¬ 
ternationalism,  the  great  task  of  the  immediate  future. 

We  began  with  the  violent  attack  of  the  hot-headed 
Hohenzollern,  whose  demand  that  the  basis  of  education  be 
narrowly  national  has  received  its  overwhelming  answer 
in  the  cataclysm  which  he  alone  might  have  averted.  Let 
us  close  with  the  Attic  sanity  and  sobriety  of  President 
Lowell : 

“The  classics  in  the  colleges  and  universities  ought,  I 
believe,  to  be  taught  far  less  as  they  have  been  in  past  years 
from  the  point  of  view  of  philology,  and  more  from  the  point 
of  view  of  humanity,  that  is,  of  the  thoughts  of  men  as  indi¬ 
viduals  and  as  communities,  especially  in  their  bearing 
upon  present-day  civilization.  Such  a  change  is  taking 
place,  but  it  ought  to  be  pushed  much  farther.  If  this 
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were  done,  we  might  witness  a  revival  of  the  classics  as  a 
living  force  in  education,  and  in  the  life  of  educated  men. 

Can  we  for  one  moment  doubt  that  this  living  force 
will  be  felt  again  with  new  power,  now  that  the  spiritual 
defeat  of  crass  nationahsm  is  already  accomplished,  no 
matter  how  long  may  be  delayed  the  material  victory  of 
our  common  Latin  civilization? 

Frank  Gardner  Moore 

CoLTJifBiA  University 
“  Value  of  the  Classics,  167. 


VI 

DISCUSSIONS 

THE  CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTOR 

A  COMMENT 

In  the  exceedingly  interesting  article  in  your  June  Review 
entitled  The  Conscientious  Objector  there  is  exprest  an 
assurance  as  to  the  probable  action  of  an  English  jury  in 
case  of  a  parent  whose  “child  dies  under  so-called  Christian 
Science  treatment”  and  “for  want  of  a  doctor,”  that  may 
or  may  not  be  well  founded.  Granting,  however,  that  this 
assumption  is  warranted,  it  seems  that  in  the  interest  of 
f airplay  the  situation  should  be  analyzed  that  its  true 
meaning  be  revealed.  That  English  law  from  this  author’s 
interpretation  contemplates  no  opportunity  on  the  part 
of  the  parent  for  the  exercise  of  conscience  in  selecting 
the  therapeutic  method  in  the  case  of  his  child’s  illness, 
at  least  leaves  room  for  a  grave  doubt  as  to  its  justice.  There 
is  an  apparent  subversion  of  personal  rights  in  compelling 
parents  to  adopt  and  follow  materia  medica  treatment  for 
a  sick  child,  perhaps  contrary  to  their  judgment  and  ex¬ 
perience,  at  least  until  it  has  been  proven  beyond  a  per- 
adventure  that  such  method  is  the  best,  that  is  to  say  the 
surest  to  produce  the  desired  healing.  And  it  may  be 
fairly  assumed  that  the  right  to  compel  such  treatment 
entails  a  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  state  as  to  its 
results.  If  the  prescribed  treatment  fails,  whose  is  the 
blame?  The  age-old  custom  of  laying  the  failures  of  the 
prescribed  and  accepted  medical  schools,  when  their  science 
has  been  exhausted,  at  the  door  of  Deity,  is  becoming 
unsatisfactory  and  unpopular;  in  fact  it  is  no  longer  to  be 
tolerated  by  a  very  large  number  of  persons  who  think 
for  themselves. 

Something  of  the  doubt  that  has  developed  as  to  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  materia  medica  in  America  is  shown  in  the  statement 
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of  a  well-known  Buffalo  physician  in  a  recent  medical 
periodical  to  the  effect  that  there  are  several  millions  of 
people  in  the  United  States  who  have  given  over  the  use 
of  drugs.  This  seems  good  evidence  that  the  old  order  is 
passing  and  if  the  same  movement  continues  for  a  few  de¬ 
cades  there  will  inevitably  ,  arise  with  many  more  millions 
a  question  as  to  what  is  the  most  efficacious  healing  method. 

The  efficacy  of  Christian  healing  as  taught  and  practised 
by  Christian  Scientists  is  a  fact  that  has  been  demonstrated 
beyond  the  possibility  of  refutation.  WTiether  a  certain 
individual  accepts  this  fact  or  not  in  no  wise  alters  the  case. 
It  is  found  among  practitioners  that  children  are  par¬ 
ticularly  responsive  to  this  method  of  healing.  With  ])arents 
who  have  come  to  recognize  God  as  the  great  healing  and 
saving  power,  immanent  and  available  under  all  conditions 
to  heal  every  type  and  form  of  so-called  disease  and  who  have 
by  demonstration  time  and  again  proven  that  it  does  heal, 
it  seems  little  short  of  coercive  to  them  to  turn  to  a  means 
in  which  they  have  no  faith  whatsoever.  To  be  sure 
“saving  the  child’s  soul’’  is  left  as  a  matter  of  conscience 
entirely  to  the  parents  to  select  the  specific  method  of  sal¬ 
vation  in  which  they  believe.  Not  so,  however,  in  relation 
to  illness,  for  the  law,  as  this  author  asserts,  limits  the  parents’ 
choice  and  practically  compels  the  acceptance  of  certain 
methods  of  treatment  to  the  exclusion  of  other  methods. 
To  be  sure  it  is  necessary  to  protect  child  life  both  from 
neglect  and  from  dangers  entailed  upon  extreme  views  and 
fanaticism.  Yet  to  assume  that  the  methods  taught  and 
practised  by  Jesus,  the  Christ,  and  enjoined  upon  his 
followers  and  “them  that  believe’’  as  part  and  parcel  of 
their  discipleship,  are  not  efficacious  and  worthy  of  emu¬ 
lation  and  adoption  in  healing  the  sick  is  to  leave  a  wide 
gap  in  the  ministry  and  teachings  of  the  Nazarene.  This 
view  was  recently  stated  by  a  well-known  English  clergy¬ 
man,  Canon  Kepler  of  Winchester;  “To  an  age  emerging 
from  the  materialism  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Christian 
Science  brings  the  kindling  conviction  of  the  supremacy 
of  Spirit  over  matter.  .  .  .We  have  had  faith  enough  to 
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believe  that  He  (Christ)  was  present  to  absolve,  but  we 
have  lacked  faith  to  put  His  power  and  presence  to  the  visible 
test  of  bodily  healing.  The  whole  structure  of  Christian 
Science,  I  would  almost  venture  to  say,  rests  upon  this  gap 
in  our  own  faith  and  practise,  this  imperfection  in  our  catho¬ 
licity.” 

Christian  Science  is  proving  a  practical  and  ever-ready 
means  of  scientific  healing  because  based  upon  the  under¬ 
standing  of  God  and  His  universe  including  man — that 
is  upon  absolute  Truth.  On  page  12  of  The  People  s  Idea 
of  God  Mrs.  Eddy  says,  “As  our  ideas  of  Deity  advance  to 
truer  conceptions,  we  shall  take  in  the  remaining  two-thirds 
of  God’s  plan  of  redemption, — namely,  man’s  salvation 
from  sickness  and  death.  Our  blessed  Master  demon¬ 
strated  this  great  truth  of  healing  the  sick  and  raising  the 
dead  as  God’s  whole  plan,  and  proved  the  application  of 
its  principle  to  human  wants.  Having  faith  in  drugs  and 
hygienic  drills,  we  lose  faith  in  Omnipotence,  and  give  the 
healing  power  to  matter  instead  of  Spirit.  As  if  Deity 
would  not  if  He  could,  or  could  not  if  He  would,  give  health 
to  man;  when  our  Father  bestows  heaven  not  more  willingly 
than  health;  for  without  health  there  could  be  no  heaven.” 

Albert  F.  Gilmore 

New  York 


THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS 

There  is  at  the  present  time  much  discussion  among 
school  officials  concerning  the  advisability  of  continuing 
the  study  of  the  German  language  in  our  schools.  In 
fact,  many  institutions  of  learning  have  already  dropt 
this  course  from  their  curriculum;  some  are  still  seriously 
debating  the  question;  others  pride  themselves  in  their 
broad-mindedness  and  do  not  condescend  to  such  little¬ 
ness  of  attitude  or  action. 

In  order  to  come  to,  a  sane  decision  on  this  problem  as 
with  any  problem,  it  becomes  necessary  to  weigh  the  pros 
and  cons  accurately  and  without  prejudice  in  so  far  as  it  is 
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possible  to  do  this.  The  preponderance  in  weight  deter¬ 
mines  the  conclusion  formed,  and  action  on  the  decision  is 
not  influenced  by  any  degree  of  disparity  that  may  have 
existed.  That  we  may  weigh  this  matter  judiciously, 
the  discussion  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts  in  that 
it  affects  the  two  divisions  of  our  schools,  namely,  the  ele¬ 
mental^'  and  the  secondary  departments.  Furthennore, 
in  both  cases,  it  must  be  considered  from  the  view-point  of  at 
least  three  of  the  most  important  fundamental  principles 
of  education — the  theoretical,  the  practical,  and  the  moral. 

The  modern  languages  most  frequently  found  in  the 
courses  of  study  both  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  The  reasons 
for  adding  these  branches  to  the  already  overloaded  ele¬ 
mentary  department  are  possibly  the  following:  Lan¬ 
guages  are  disciplinary'  subjects;  if  a  student  intends  to 
make  a  special  study  of  a  modern  language,  he  more  easily 
grasps  the  technique  of  that  tongue  in  his  pre-adolescent 
period  and  thereby  has  the  advantage  that  the  knowledge 
of  this  technique  would  naturally  give  him. 

The  following  questions  are  pertinent:  Does  the  aver¬ 
age  elementary'  pupil  at  this  age  know  of  his  linguistic 
tastes  or  is  he  capable  of  determining  his  post-adolescent 
activities?  Are  there  not  a  sufficient  number  of  disciplinary 
subjects  in  his  required  branches  already?  Is  there  time 
for  a  study  of  languages  in  the  average  elementary  school 
when  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  pupils  never  reach  the 
secondary  department?  Should  the  average  teacher  in 
the  average  school  devote  any  of  her  already  overcrowded 
time  even  to  aid  that  small  (less  than  20  per  cent)  number 
of  pupils  who  may  not  know  their  own  mind  in  the  matter? 
The  answers  to  these  questions  are  plainly  evident.  The 
pupil  does  not  know'  his  interests  at  this  age.  He  has  a 
sufficient  number  of  disciplinary  subjects.  Neither  the 
teacher  nor  the  pupil  has  time  to  devote  to  languages  here 
for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  those  who  do  enter  the  sec¬ 
ondary  departments  come  so  poorly  equipt  and  especially 
in  their  own  mother  tongue  that  they  can  not  handle  effi- 
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ciently  the  branches  in  these  higher  grades.  The  elemen- 
tary  teacher  has  a  gigantic  task.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  here  of  the  various  definitions  of  the 
word  “education,”  but  suffice  it  to  state  that  much  must 
be  done  by  her  with  that  80  per  cent  of  our  future  citizens 
in  order  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  It  seems 
that  these  statements  are  pertinent  for  any  modern  foreign 
language  in  our  average  elementary  schools.  The  much 
more  would  they  be  true  for  the  German  language  which 
is  less  easily  mastered  than  French  or  Spanish.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  comment  on  the  moral  issues  connected  with 
the  study  of  German,  for  without  them  we  should  be  easily 
convinced  that  there  is  no  place  in  our  elementary  depart¬ 
ment  for  this  language. 

In  the  high  schools,  the  problem  is  not  so  much  the  lan¬ 
guages  but  what  languages  can  be  taught  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  student.  In  other  words,  what  languages 
combine  the  greatest  amount  of  theoretical,  practical,  and 
moral  values.  As  it  was  stated  above,  educational  authori¬ 
ties  seemed  to  feel  justified  in  discriminating  against  the 
Italian,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Russian,  and  Scandinavian  lan¬ 
guages  when  they  showed  their  preference  to  French, 
German,  and  Spanish,  since  these  last  three  mentioned 
generally  occur  on  the  majority  of  the  elementary'  and 
secondary  courses  of  study. 

For  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  discussion,  let  us  elim¬ 
inate  Spanish.  It  is  a  romance  language  like  the  French. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  medium  of  communication  of  the 
scholar  as  it  is  of  the  merchant  and  the  diplomat.  It  is 
the  tongue  of  our  neighboring  republics  of  the  western 
hemisphere  and  as  such  stands  in  a  class  to  itself.  Our 
attention  can  therefore  be  centered  on  the  French  and 
German.  We  can  now  ask  ourselves  this  question:  “Which 
of  these  two  languages,  on  general  principles,  will  produce 
returns  of  the  greatest  variety  and  the  greatest  amount 
of  actual  values  per  unit  of  labor  expended?”  We  are  at 
liberty  to  assume  here  that  having  eliminated  Spanish 
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we  are  considering  generally  the  many-sided  cultural 
merits  which  the  two  languages  may  possess. 

If  one  were  to  study  a  foreign  tongue  purely  for  its  dis¬ 
ciplinary  and  linguistic  values  he  would  undoubtedly  choose 
German  with  its  exact  forms,  its  unique  and  picturesque 
vocabulary,  its  gushing  gutterals,  and  its  complicated  sen¬ 
tence  structure.  However,  this  is  not  usually  the  student’s 
aim;  if  it  were,  he  would  better  devote  his  energies  to  a 
course  in  Greek  or  calculus.  On  the  other  hand,  most 
students  find  that  French  can  be  mastered  in  considerably 
less  time  and  with  a  minimum  amount  of  labor  chiefly  because 
French  can  almost  be  called  the  mother  of  the  English 
tongue. 

No  one  can  deny  the  fact  that  the  German  race  has 
produced  many  men  in  the  fields  of  literature,  philosophy, 
science  and  art.  The  Germans  are  systematic,  efficient, 
and  wonderfully  thoro  in  all  of  their  activities.  Such  a 
high  estimation  has  been  placed  upon  this  development 
by  other  peoples  that  it  has  been  felt  for  a  long  time  that 
no  one  had  fully  completed  his  education  who  had  not 
spent  some  time  and  labor  in  research  work  in  the  various 
I  fields  of  German  literature  or  better,  had  not  devoted  some 

years  of  resident  study  in  one  of  the  German  universities. 
In  the  light  of  recent  history,  would  it  be  far  from  wrong 
to  state  that  this  German  efficiency  has  been  misdirected? 
In  its  totality,  has  it  benefited  mankind  by  raising  civiliza¬ 
tion  to  a  higher  plane.  Many  of  our  own  eminent  men 
who  have  obtained  degrees  from  German  universities  will 
frankly  state  that  the  value  of  this  resident  study  in  Ger¬ 
many  was  not  so  much  of  the  actual  cultural  attainment 
as  it  was  the  distinction  which  this  degree  gave  them.  Of 
late  years,  it  may  be  said  that  this  fad  has  been  growing 
out  of  fashion.  Many  students  feel  tod^y,  and  rightly  so, 
that  resident  study  in  other  European  universities  are  pro¬ 
ductive  of  more  cultural  values.  It  is  unnecessary  to  list 
the  names  of  the  French  race  who  have  given  to  the  world 
lasting  results  of  their  invaluable  attainments.  The  Ger¬ 
man  mind  while  alert  for  progress,  is  ever  whelmingly  egotis- 
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tic,  sordid,  and  has  been  stimulated,  in  its  last  frantic 
stages  by  the  dread  disease — Teutomania.  Its  ravings 
permitted  its  secrets  to  escape  and  has  finally  disclosed  to 
the  world — Gott  Mit  Uns  and  Deutschland  Uber  Alles.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  four  years  the  heart  of  this  full-grown  German 
product  which  was  germinated  and  nurtured  in  the  fields 
of  literature,  art,  science,  and  philosophy  for  ages  past, 
has  now  been  revealed  to  all  who  may  read.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  gross  injustice  to  the  French  people  to  make  any 
comparisons  with  a  people  whose  mind  is  diseased.  There 
is  no  place  in  our  schools  for  a  language  which  has  not  bet¬ 
tered  the  human  race. 

Of  the  two  languages,  which  is  the  more  often  quoted 
in  the  English  speech?  Very  seldom  do  we  find  a  Ger¬ 
man  word  or  phrase.  For  example,  note  the  following 
words:  menu,  chaufeur,  a  la  carte,  laissez  faire,  encore,  en 
suite,  and  au  revoir.  How  many  similar  terms  are  of  Ger¬ 
man  origin?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  student  of  English 
will  be  far  more  embarrassed  in  his  lack  of  knowledge  of 
French  than  of  German. 

The  French  tongue  is  more  closely  allied  to  the  English 
than  the  German.  Fully  75  per  cent  of  our  mother  tongue 
is  derived  directly  from  the  Latin  or  from  the  Latin  thru 
the  French.  This  has  been  the  case  since  the  days  of  the 
Norman  conquest.  English  is  a  mongrel  language  at  its 
best,  but  it  at  the  same  time  is  a  child  of  the  Latin  as  are 
the  other  romance  languages.  Humanism  bombarded  for 
centuries  will  never  capitulate  for  it  can  never  be  separated 
from  its  forebearers — the  Latin  and  the  French.  Let  the 
present-day  anti-humanists  led  by  Dr.  Flexner  enter  a 
field  of  battle  more  worthy  of  their  intelligence  and  instead 
of  trying  to  defeat  the  impossible,  let  them  split  the  differ¬ 
ence  and  put  in  their  blows  for  the  French — the  mother-  ) 
tongue  of  the  English  language. 

A  system  of  education  which  lays  no  emphasis  upon  the 
moral  development  is  miserably  lopsided.  Our  manner  of 
speech  is  an  index  of  our  moral  selves.  A  language  lack¬ 
ing  in  euphony  savors  of  the  animalistic  and  does  not  in- 
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duce  a  certain  mental  polish  and  refinement  of  nature  es¬ 
sential  to  civilized  people.  The  German  may  be  expressive 
and  so  also  is  our  slang — certain  uncouth  words  and  phrases 
practised  by  the  untutored  but  it  certainly  does  not  tend 
to  those  refined  cultured  qualities  sorely  needed  in  our 
evolutionary  progress  from  savagery.  We  can  possibly 
tolerate  “butt  in”  but  we  shrink  from  Zwecknotwendigkeit. 
There  seems  to  be  a  distinct  moral  point  to  be  gained,  and 
one  that  will  not  interfere  with  intellectual  development  in 
avoiding  the  German  language. 

There  is  another  educational  moral  point  of  decidedly 
more  value  than  the  moral  qualities  of  euphony.  It  is 
impossible  for  one  to  study  German  without  being  in¬ 
fluenced  to  a  certain  extent  by  German  thought.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  more  impressionable  mind  of  the 
youth.  As  it  has  been  stated,  the  modern  German  philoso¬ 
phy — German  Kultur — Teutomania,  is  the  product  of 
many  years  of  German  philosophy.  This  Teutomania  has 
been  leading  civilization  for  centuries  on  the  down-grade 
plane,  leading  from  national  freedom,  equality,  fraternity 
Christian  principles,  freedom  and  right  to  racial  hatred, 
national  exclusiveness,  military  brutalism,  and  dynastic 
tyranny;  from  the  free  and  serene  atmosphere  of  human 
faith  to  the  swamps  of  mysticism,  occultism,  to  the  inquisi¬ 
tion  and  to  the  stake.  German  Kultur  justifies  the  means 
for  the  end.  It  defies  history  in  exploiting  the  long-ago 
exploded  theory  of  the  Divine  Rights  of  the  King.  In¬ 
ternational  law  and  treaties  are  mere  scraps  of  paper  in 
its  hands.  This  philosophy — the  horror  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion,  prides  itself  in  its  inhumanity  for  it  murders  innocent 
children,  rapes  women,  and  mutilates  the  bodies  of  inno¬ 
cent  men.  Again,  there  is  no  place  in  our  schools  for  a 
language  which  upholds  such  a  philosophy  and  American 
teachers  and  educational  authorities  who  attempting  to 
appear  broadminded  by  ignoring  or  even  defending  the 
issue,  sadly  miss  their  mark.  Rather  they  place  them 
selves  in  the  class  of  German  propagandists. 

If  the  Germans  win  in  this  present  struggle^ — an  impossi- 
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ble  hypothesis,  there  will  be  no  Americans  left  to  be  con¬ 
taminated  by  their  language;  if  they  are  defeated,  the  less 
we  have  to  do  with  a  race  that  has  brought  upon  the  world 
the  greatest  tragedy  of  all  times  the  better  will  we  be 
pleased.  Let  us  weigh  these  facts  sanely  and  let  us  de¬ 
cide  that  modern  civilization  has  no  need  of  the  products 
of  a  people  who  are  the  Huns  of  modem  times. 

H.  Miles  Gordy 

IJuzabeth,  N.  J. 


COOPERATIVE  PURCHASING  FOR  COLLEGES' 

The  colleges  of  the  country  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
pinch  of  the  world  war.  Income  is  decreased  and  the  unit 
cost  of  every  item  consumed  has  steadily  increased  for 
many  months.  Many  necessary  items  have  become  so 
scarce  that  their  market  price  is  fixt  by  the  conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  each  sale.  The  price  of  a  given  commodity  will 
often  vary  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent  in  the  same 
city  on  the  same  day.  Many  unscrupulous  dealers  have 
deliberately  taken  advantage  of  the  situation.  The  most 
distressing  feature  of  this  condition  is  that  it  is  the  smaller 
college  with  limited  funds  who  can  least  afford  it,  that  often 
pays  the  fancy  prices. 

The  many  instances  of  unreasonable  cost,  and  the  many 
requests  for  specific  information  have  led  to  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  there  should  be  some  central  organization  to  as¬ 
sist  the  colleges  to  secure  the  right  materials  at  the  right 
price.  Any  plan  which  will  centralize  the  buying  of  any 
group  of  institutions  will  yield  handsome  profits,  thru  the 
lowered  unit  cost,  and  stabilizing  of  credits,  but  the  greatest 
saving  would  result  from  the  intelligent  standardization  of 
materials.  The  annual  waste  thru  the  purchase  of  illy 
adapted  materials,  at  too  high  costs,  added  to  the  siun  of 
lost  discounts,  would  pay  operating  expenses  for  many 
days. 

The  following  instances  are  selected  at  random: 

*  Read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges, 
at  Chicago,  Ill.,  January  ii,  1918. 
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1.  A  well-known  institution  consumed  three  dozen  mop 
wringers  per  year  at  an  annual  cost  of  $90 . 00.  Last  year  they 
consumed  eleven  wringers  at  $4.00  each.  The  unit  cost 
is  60  per  cent  higher,  but  the  total  annual  cost  is  less  than 
half. 

2.  One  of  the  best  cleaning  soaps  I  know  of  comes  in  a 
paste  form.  The  old  plan  was  to  give  every  janitor  a  pail 
of  soap  whenever  he  wanted  it.  He  put  a  handful  of  soap 
in  the  mop  pail  and  kept  the  floors  clean.  We  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  over  half  the  soap  did  not  dissolve  but  was  thrown 
out  with  the  dirty  water.  He  now  gets  the  soap  in  liquid 
form. 

3.  The  boilers  in  a  certain  power  plant  were  kept  clean 
with  a  boiler  compound  costing  30  c.  per  pound.  A  simi¬ 
lar  equipment  in  the  next  block  used  compound  costing 
10  c.  per  pound. 

4.  The  wooden  floors  of  a  State  Street  store  lasted  only  a 
few  months  because  they  were  mopped  with  sal  soda  and 
water.  The  sodium  united  with  the  potash  in  the  wood 
leaving  a  dry,  lifeless  floor  that  soon  disintegrated. 

5.  A  beautiful  marble  floor  was  slowly  dissolved  by 
being  cleaned  with  a  strong  potash  soap. 

6.  The  Pullman  Car  Company  and  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  buy  sheets  and  pillow  slips  on  specifications  describing 
minutely  the  composition  and  texture  of  each  thread  and 
the  number  of  threads  to  the  square  inch.  How  does  your 
institution  buy  them?  The  Pullman  Company  saves  some 
three  inches  on  every  sheet  by  using  a  narrow  hem  while 
most  of  the  colleges  still  use  the  wide  hems. 

7.  The  dishes  in  many  college  kitchens  are  today  being 
washed  with  lye.  This  lye  unites  with  the  grease  on  the 
dishes  and  produces  a  soap  of  unsurpast  nastiness  which 
clings  to  the  dishes.  The  first  cost  is  low  but  the  health 
risk  is  great. 

8.  Another  institution  washes  the  dishes  with  the  soap 
gotten  in  exchange  for  kitchen  grease.  The  cost  is  low  but 
the  soap  is  made  from  the  decaying  carcasses  of  dogs  and 
horses. 
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9.  One  college  uses  carbon  paper  costing  S3  .CK)  per  hun¬ 
dred  while  another  pays  fifty  cents  per  hundred. 

10.  Sixteen-inch  bristle  brooms  cost  one  college  $40.00 
a  dozen  while  another  uses  near-bristle  at  $15.00  a  dozen. 
Both  are  grossly  extravagant  in  dollars  and  cents. 

11.  I  find  that  examination  books  are  supplied  at  various 
colleges  for  5  c.  each — 2  X  5,  3  X  5  and  4X5. 

12.  Millions  of  envelopes  are  consumed  by  our  colleges 
each  year  which  have  been  printed  one  at  a  time  on  a 
Gordon  press  at  about  a  dollar  a  thousand.  These  could  be 
printed  better  for  less  than  one-fourth  the  cost  before  the 
paper  w^as  made  into  envelopes.  This  applies  to  letter 
heads  as  well. 

13.  I  find  one  hundred  different  institutions  using  forty 
different  kinds  of  cleaning  powders  at  a  cost  ranging  from 
3  c.  to  10  c.  per  pound. 

14.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  head  of  the  laboratories  in  a 
state  institution  wrote  that  the  work  of  the  institution 
was  hampered  by  the  high  cost  of  alcohol  which  had  grad¬ 
ually  mounted  to  $7.50  per  gallon.  He  filed  a  bond  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Department  and  reduced  his  cost 
to  less  than  $i .  50.  This  institution  had  l^ecn  paying 
$300.00  a  barrel  too  much  for  alcohol. 

I  find  that  while  the  instructors’  salaries  are  fixt  with 
great  accuracy,  and  the  materials  used  in  the  laboratories 
are  selected  with  care,  the  materials  used  in  the  Operating 
Department  of  the  great  majority  of  institutions  are  se¬ 
lected  by  persons  of  limited  experience,  who  cut  and  try 
until  they  find  something  that  seems  to  fit.  Some  of  them 
never  do  find  anything  that  fits.  While  the  head  of  the 
institution  is  lying  awake  nights  trydng  to  make  the  income 
cover  the  budget  the  dollars  are  trickling  away  thru  the 
waste  in  operating  supplies  which  are  bought  at  too  high 
a  cost,  and  are  not  fitted  for  the  use  to  which  they  are 
put.  This  money  belongs  to  the  people  and  should  be 
spent  for  the  education  of  the  students  and  not  for  the 
experiments  of  our  head  janitors.  Let  us  confine  our  ex¬ 
periments  to  the  laboratories.  Instead  of  placing  three 
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hundred  separate  orders  for  carbolic  acid  with  three 
hundred  firms  at  three  hundred  different  prices,  let  us 
place  one  order  with  the  man  who  makes  it.  Instead  of 
buying  washed  cheese  cloth  dusters  at  thirty-five  cents  a 
pound,  let  us  take  those  old  window  shades  and  dicarded 
maps,  wash  them  ourselves  and  produce  the  same  dusters 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  Instead  of  buying  a  fancy 
disinfecting  spray  for  the  laboratories  at  a  dollar  and  a 
half  a  gallon,  let  us  use  bleaching  pow^der  and  water  at 
ten  cents  a  gallon.  It  will  do  the  job  much  better. 

The  colleges  of  this  country  should  have  a  central  office 
manned  by  experts  on  materials,  their  uses  and  their  costs, 
that  would  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  information.  This 
office  should  be  gradually  developed  into  a  central  bureau  of 
purchases  for  college  supplies. 

John  C.  Dinsmore 

University  of  Chicago 
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REVIEWS 

How  Children  Learn.  By  Frank  N.  Freeman.  Boston.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company,  1917.  322  p.  $1.60. 

There  are  two  classes  of  teachers  of  education  and  writers 
of  educational  textbooks.  The  first,  the  earliest  in  the 
field  and  still  the  more  numerous,  are  decidedly  vague 
in  their  knowledge,  yet  pompous  in  their  claims  of  “know¬ 
ing  it  all,”  laud  the  methods  of  teaching  far  more  than  the 
material  to  be  taught,  and  for  the  most  part  merit  the  scorn 
which  they  receive  from  their  colleagues  on  the  faculty. 
As  writers,  they  are  all-inclusive  in  their  scope,  cover  up 
lack  of  accurate  knowledge  by  sweeping,  dogmatic  state¬ 
ments,  revel  in  superlatives,  and  produce  a  type  of  text¬ 
book  worth  httle  when  published  and  worthless  a  few  years 
later.  It  is  this  class  chiefly  that  has  brought  upon  teach¬ 
ers  of  education  the  much-discust  criticisms  in  The  Un¬ 
popular  Review  and  the  vituperations  of  Professor  Shorey. 
The  second  class  is  composed  of  educational  experts,  men 
who  look  upon  teaching  as  a  science  which  may  be  studied 
as  exactly  as  any  laws  of  psychology  and  the  principles 
of  administration  that  bring  about  successful  schools;  as 
writers,  these  men,  unfortunately  still  few  in  number,  pro¬ 
duce  books  that  are  eminently  practical  and  scientific, 
based  on  knowledge,  not  hearsay,  produced  only  after 
extensive  laboratory  work  and  experimentation.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Freeman’s  new  book,  like  his  earlier  volumes,  cer¬ 
tainly  belongs  to  this  second  class.  In  that  realm  of 
vagaries — how  to  learn  and  how  to  teach — he  presents 
facts  and  rules  that  may  be  practically  applied. 

This  book  is  in  reality  a  textbook  in  applied  psychology, 
particularly  for  grade  school  teachers;  in  the  words  of  the 
editor,  it  is  to  reveal  “to  teachers  and  students  how  all 
effective  instruction  of  children  must  be  founded  on  the 
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utilization  and  development  of  the  child’s  native  and  ac¬ 
quired  responses  to  the  stimuli  of  our  civilization.”  As 
a  text  in  educational  psychology  it  differs  from  its  prede¬ 
cessors  by  Thorndike  and  Colvin  in  having  a  larger  number 
of  direct  applications  to  the  problems  of  teaching,  and  is 
simpler  in  style  and  more  elementary.  The  editor  states 
that  the  book  has  been  prepared  for  use  as  a  text  in  col¬ 
leges  and  normal  schools,  and  for  reading  circles.  The 
writer  hesitates  to  believe  that  any  college  class  in  educa¬ 
tional  psychology,  which  has  probably  already  had  an  ele¬ 
mentary  course  in  psychology,  would  find  Chapter  If  on 
The  Nervous  System  too  difficult;  yet  the  author  in  his 
preface  implies  that  some  of  his  readers  may  so  find  it. 
I'his  chapter  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  book;  can  any 
student  profitably  study  the  psychological  principles  un¬ 
derlying  education  unless  he  is  able  to  master  the  technique 
of  the  nervous  system  so  simply  and  graphically  described 
here? 

The  psychology  is,  naturally,  behavioristic.  The  author’s 
obvious  desire  to  stress  action  and  response  sometimes 
leads  him  to  make  too  sweeping  statements ;  exception 
might  be  taken  to  the  discussion  of  the  specialized  instinct 
of  play  (p.  6i);  many  leading  psychologists  would  seriously 
disagree  with  the  statement  regarding  the  instinct  of  imita¬ 
tion  (p  8o) :  “It  is  entirely  clear  that  the  child  is  stimulated 
to  do  such  things  because  he  observes  other  people  doing 
these  things.”  These  criticisms  are  minor  and  are  due  to 
omissions  rather  than  inaccuracies;  if  the  book  is  intended 
for  college  students  should  it  not  include  some  treatment 
of  other  theories,  for  instance,  of  play,  imitation,  and 
fatigue,  even  tho  rejected  by  the  author?  Brevity  and 
definiteness  may  lead  to  incompleteness. 

Professor  Freeman  has  written  a  book  which  is  a  decidedly 
valuable  addition  to  the  field  of  educational  psychology, 
which  will  be  welcomed  alike  by  teachers  of  teachers  and, 
what  is  a  better  tribute  to  the  book’s  excellence,  by  teachers 
actually  in  service. 

James  L.  McCox.vughv 

Dartmoi  TH  College 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Bulletin,  1917,  No.  10,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education 
on  the  Development  of  Arithmetic  brings  up  to  date  the 
Development  historical  account  of  the  development  of 
of  Arithmetic  arithmetic  in  so  concise  a  form  that  it 
should  be  read  by  all  teachers  of  arithmetic,  either  to 
learn  or  to  review  this  stor^"  of  human  activity  and  prog- 


In  it,  the  author,  Walter  Scott  Monroe,  Professor  of 
School  Administration,  Kansas  State  Normal  vSchool, 
very  justly  devotes  much  time  to  Warren  Colburn  and  his 
work  beginning  with  his  First  Lessons  in  Arithemtic  on  the 
Plan  of  Pestalozzi,  published  in  1821.  Remembering  that 
in  a  great  library  all  textbooks  ten  years  old  and  over 
were  once  ordered  stored  in  the  cellar,  we  are  the  more 
surprized  to  find  that  an  edition  published  in  1863  by  the 
widow  of  Warren  Colburn  and  an  edition  copyrighted  last 
in  1912  by  a  daughter  are  still  in  use  and  to  be  had  from  the 
publishers,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  This 
latter,  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  1884,  contains  the 
preface  of  the  editions  of  1821  and  1864,  and  makes  clear 
the  Colburn  Method  of  Instruction.  It  thus  becomes  a 
text  on  the  teachings  of  arithmetic,  for  the  further  reason 
that  Colburn  so  fully  comprehended  the  workings  of  the 
mind  of  the  learner.  His  reasons  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  material,  and  for  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  certain 
topics  are  illuminating  to  the  young  teacher  of  today  and 
have  not,  in  the  main,  been  improved  upon  during  the 
century  that  has  elapsed.  Mathematics  clubs  and  associa¬ 
tions  of  teachers  of  elementary  and  secondary  mathematics 
can  look  forward  to  the  profitable  celebration  in  1921  of 
the  centennial  of  the  publication  in  this  country  of  the  first 
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arithmetic  as  distinguished  from  the  ciphering  books  of 
earlier  days. 

Colburn  did  not  believe  in  lecturing  to  the  class.  In 
his  algebra  even,  he  says,  “In  fact,  explanations  rather 
embarrass  than  aid  the  learner,  because  he  is  apt  to  trust 
too  much  to  them,  and  neglect  to  employ  his  own  powers; 
and  because  the  explanation  is  frequently  not  made  in 
the  way  that  would  naturally  suggest  itself  to  him,  if  he 
were  left  to  examine  the  subject  by  himself.”  He  likely 
felt  as  it  is  sometimes  put,  “The  more  I  talk  the  less  I 
teach.” 

Besides  presenting  much  good  pedagogy  and  giving  a 
critical  review  of  the  texts  published  up  to  1892,  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  traces  the  development  of  arithmetic  since  that  time 
as  influenced  by  the  Herbartian  and  the  psychological  move¬ 
ments  in  a  brief  but  comprehensive  chapter  of  nineteen 
pages,  and  closes  with  a  summary  of  three  and  a  half  pages. 


The  publishers  of  the  Educational  Review  beg  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  subscribers  and  readers  when  the  issues  of  the 
Review  are  delayed  owing  to  war  conditions.  Printing 
offices  are  crippled  by  the  loss  of  skilled  workmen  and  paper 
is  often  hard  to  get  promptly  and  in  sufficient  quantities. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  exceptionally  long  delay  in  the  mail¬ 
ing  of  the  September  issue  w  ill  under  no  circumstances  be 
repeated. 


